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CHAPTER XL. 


‘«©A RECEPTION” aT ROME. 








T was the night of the Countess 
Balderoni’s weekly recepticn, and 
the servants had just lighted up the 
handsome suite of rooms and dis- 


xs posed the furniture in fitting order, 
. when the Countess and Lady Augusta 
* DBramleigh entered to take a passing 


look at the apartment before the 
arrival of the guests. 
“It is so nice,” said Lady 


} Augusta, in her peculiar languid 


way, ‘‘to live in a country where 
the people are civilized enough to 


f meet for intercourse without being 


fed, or danced, or fiddled for. Now, 
I tried this in London ; but it was 
a complete failure. If you tell Eng- 
lish people you are ‘ at home’ every 
Tuesday or every Thursday evening, 
they will make a party some par- 


ticular night and storm your salons in hundreds, and you'll be left with 

three or four visitors for the remainder of the season. Isn’t that so?” 
‘I suspect it is. But you see how they fall into our ways here ; and 

if they do not adopt them at home, there may be something in the climate 


er the hours which forbids it.” 


‘“No, cara; it is simply their dogged material spirit, which says, 
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‘We go out for a dejeiiné, or a dinner, or a ball.’ There must be a 
substantial programme of a something to be eaten or to be done. I 
declare I believe I detest our people.” 

‘“‘ How are you, then, to live amongst them ?” 

‘‘IT don’t mean it. I shall not go back. If I grow weary of Europe, 
I'll try Egypt, or I'll go live at Lebanon. Do you know, since I saw 
Lear's pieture of the cedars, I have been dying to live there. It would 
be so delightful to lie under the great shade of those glorious trees, with 
one’s ‘ barb’ standing saddled near, and groups of Arabs in their white 
burnouses scattered about. What's this? Here’s a note for you.” 

The Countess took the note from the servant, and ran her eyes 
hurriedly over it. ‘‘ This is impossible,” murmured she, “ quite im- 
possible. Only think, Gusta, here is the French Secretary of Legation, 
Baron de Limayrac, asking my permission to present to me no less a person 
than Monsieur de Pracontal.” 

‘* Do you mean the Pracontal—the Pretender himself ? ’’ 

‘‘Of course. It can be no other. Can you imagine anything so 
outrageously in bad taste. Limayrac must know who this man is, what 
claims he is putting forward, who he assumes to be; and yet he pro- 
poses to present him here. Of course I shall refuse him.”’ 

‘No, cara, nothing of the kind. Receive him by all means. Yon 
or I have nothing to do with law or lawyers—he does not come here to 
prosecute his suit. On the contrary, I accept his wish to make our 
acquaintance as an evidence of a true gentlemanlike instinct ; and, besides, 
I am most eager to see him.” - 

‘“‘ Remember, Gusta, the Culduffs are coming here, and they will regard 
this asa studied insult. I think I should feel it such myself in their place.” 

“I don’t think they could. I am certain they ought not. Does 
any one believe that every person in a room with four or five hundred is 
his dear friend, devoted to him, and dying:to serve him ? If you do not 
actually throw these people together, how are they more in contact in 
your salon than in the Piazza del Popolo? ” 

“This note is in pencil, too,” went she on. ‘‘I suppose it was 
written here. Where is the Baron de Limayrac ?” 

‘* In his carriage, my lady, at the door.” 

‘¢ You see, dearest, you cannot help admitting him.” 

The Countess had but time to say a few hurried words to the servant, 
when the doors were thrown open, and the company began to pour in. 
Arrivals followed each other in rapid succession, and names of every 
country in Europe were announced, as their titled owners—soldiers, 
statesmen, cardinals, or ministers—poured in, and “grandes dames,” in 
all the plenitude of splendid toilette, sailed proudly on, glittering with 
jewels and filmy in costly lace. 

While the Countess Balderoni was exchanging salutations with a 
distinguished guest, the Baron de Limayrac stood respectfully waiting his 
time to be recognized. 
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“‘ My friend, Count Pracontal, madame,” said he, presenting the 
stranger, and, though a most frigid bow from the hostess acknowledged 
the presentation, Pracontal’s easy assurance remained unabashed, and, 
with the coolest imaginable air, he begged he might have the great 
honour of being presented to Lady Augusta Bramleigh. 

Lady Augusta, not waiting for her sister’s intervention, at once accepted 
the speech as addressed to herself, and spoke to him with much courtesy. 

“« You are new to Rome, I believe ?”’ said she. 

‘Years ago I was here; but not in the society. I knew only the 
artists, and that Bohemian class who live with artists,” said he, quite 
easily. ‘‘ Perhaps I might have the same difficulty still, but Baron de 
Limayrac and I served together in Africa, and he has been kind enough 
to present me to some of his friends.” 

The unaffected tone and the air of good-breeding with which these 
few words were uttered, went far to conciliate Lady Augusta in his favour ; 
and after some further talk together she left him, promising, at some later 
period of the evening, to rejoin him and tell him something of the people 
who were there. 

‘Do you know, cara, that he is downright charming ?”’ whispered she 
to her sister as they walked together through the rooms. ‘ Of course I 
mean Pracontal. He is very witty, and not in the least ill-natured. I’m’ 
so sorry the Culduffs have not come. I'd have given anything to present 
Pracontal to his cousin—if she be his cousin. Oh, here they are; and 
isn’t she splendid in pearls ? ” 

Lord and Lady Culduff moved up the salon as night a prince and 
princess royal, acknowledging blandly, but condescendingly, the salutations 
that met them. Knowing and known to every one, they distributed the 
little graceful greetings with that graduated benignity great people, or 
would-be great people—for they are more alike than is generally believed, — 
so well understand. 

Although Lady Augusta and Lady Culduff had exchanged cards, they 
had not yet met atRome, and now, as the proud peer moved along 
triumphant in the homage rendered to his own claims and to his wife’s 
beauty, Lady Augusta stepped quietly forward, and in a tone familiarly 
easy said, ‘Oh, we’ve met at last, Marion. Pray make me known to 
Lord Culduff.”” In the little act of recognition which now passed between 
these two people, an acute observer might have detected something almost 
bordering on freemasonry. They were of the same “ order,” and, though 
the circumstances under which they met left much to explain, there was 
that between them which plainly said, “ We at least play on ‘ the square’ 
with each other. Weare within the pale, and scores of little misunder- 
standings that might serve to separate or estrange meaner folk, with us 
can wait for their explanations.’”” They chatted away pleasantly for some- 
minutes over the Lord Georges and Lady Georginas of their acquaintance, 
and reminded each other of little traits of this one’s health or that one’s 
temper, as though of these was that world they belonged to made up and 
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fashioned. And all this while Marion stood by mute and pale with anger, 
for she knew well how Lady Augusta was intentionally dwelling on a theme 
she could have no part in. It was with a marked change of manner, so 
marked as to imply a sudden rush of consciousness, that Lady Augusta, 
turning to her, said,— 

** And how do you like Rome ?” 

A faint motion of the eyelids, and a half-gesture with the shoulders, 
Seoming to express something like indifference, was the reply. 

‘*I believe all English begin in that way. It is a place to grow into 
—its ways, its hours, its topics are all its own.” 

‘‘T call it charming,” said Lord Culduff, who felt appealed to. 

“If you stand long on the brink here,” resumed she, “like a timid 
bather, you'll not have courage to plunge in. You must go at it at once, 
for there are scores of things will scare you, if you only let them.” 

Marion stood impassive and fixed, as though she heard but did not 
heed what was said, while Lord Culduff smiled his approval and nodded 
his assent in most urbane fashion. 

‘* What if you came and dined here to-morrow, Marion? My sister is 
wonderfully ‘ well up’ in the place. I warn you as to her execrable dinner ; 
for her cook is Italian, pur sang, and will poison you with his national 
dishes ; but we'll be en petit comité.” 

“‘T think we have something for to-morrow,”’ said Marion, coldly, and 
looking to Lord Culduff. : 

“‘ To-morrow—Thursday, Thursday ?”’ said he, hesitating. ‘‘I can’t 
remember any engagement for Thursday.” 

‘There is something, I’m sure,’’ said Marion, in the same cold tone. 

‘‘Then let it be for Friday, and you'll meet my brother-in-law ; it’s 
the only day he ever dines at home in the week.” 

Lord Culduff bowed an assent, and Marion muttered something that 
possibly meant acquiescence. 

‘‘T’ve made a little dinner for you for Friday,” said Lady Augusta to 
her sister. ‘‘ The Culduffs and Monsignore Batti—that, with Tonino and 
ourselves, will be six; and I'll think of another; we can’t be an even 
number. Marion is heart-broken about coming; indeed, I’m not sure we 
shall see her after all.” 

*«* Are we so very terrible then ?”’ asked the Countess. 

‘‘ Not you, dearest ; it is Jam the dreadful one. I took that old fop 
a canter into the Peerage, and he was so delighted to escape from Bram- 
leighaia, that he looked softly into my eyes, and held my hand so unne- 
cessarily long, that she became actually sick with anger. Now I'm resolved 
that the old lord shall be one of my adorers.” 

** Oh, Gusta!” 

“Yes. I say it calmly and advisedly ; that young woman must be 
taught better manners than to pat the ground impatiently with her foot 
and to toss her head away when one is talking to her husband. Oh, there’s 
that poor Count Pracontal waiting for me, and looking so piteously at me ; 
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I forgot I promised to take him a tour through the rooms, and tell him 
who everybody is.” 

The company began to thin off soon after midnight, and by one o'clock 
the Countess and her sister found themselves standing by a fireplace in a 
deserted salon, while the servants passed to and fro sextinguishing the 
lights. 

‘“‘ Who was that you took leave of with such emphatic courtesy a few 
minutes ago ?”’ asked Lady Augusta, as she leaned on the chimney-picce. 

‘Don’t you know; don’t you remember him ?” 

‘‘ Not in the least.” 

‘Tt was Mr. Temple Bramleigh.” 

‘« What, mon fils Temple! Why didn’t he come and speak to me ?”’ 

“He said he had been in search of you all the evening, and even asked 
me to find you out.” 

‘‘ These Sevigné curls do that; no one knows me. Monsignore said 
he thought I was a younger sister just come out, and was going to warn 
me of the dangerous rivalry. And that was Temple? His little bit of 
moustache improves him. I suppose they call him good-looking ?”’ 

‘‘ Very handsome—actually handsome.” 

‘Oh, dear!” sighed the other, wearily ; ‘‘ one likes these gatherings, 
but it’s always pleasant when they’re over; don’t you find that?” And 
not meeting a reply, she went on: ‘That tiresome man, Sir Marcus 
Cluff, made a descent upon me, to talk of—what do you think ?—the 
church at Albano. It seems our parson there has nothing to live on 
during the winter months, and he is expected to be alive and cheery when 
spring comes round; and Sir Marcus says, that though seals do this, it’s 
not so easy for a curate ; and so I said, ‘ Why doesn’t he join the other 
army? There's a cardinal yonder will take him into his regiment ;’ and 
Sir Marcus couldn’t stand this, and left me.” She paused, and seemed 
lost in a deep reverie, and then half murmured rather than said, ‘‘ What 
a nice touch he has on the piano; so light and so liquid withal.” 

‘« Sir Marcus, do you mean ?” 

‘“‘ Of course I don’t,” said she, pettishly. ‘‘I’m talking of Pracontal. 
I’m sure he sings—he says not, or only for himself; and so I told him he 
must sing for me, and he replied, ‘ Willingly, for I shall then be beside 
myself with happiness.’ Just fancy a Frenchman trying to say a smart 
thing in English. I wonder what the Culduffs will think of him?” 

‘“‘ Are they likely to have an opportunity for an opinion ?” 

‘‘ Most certainly they are. I have asked him for Friday. He will be 
the seventh at our little dinner.” 

‘‘Not possible, Gusta! You couldn’t have done this!” 

“‘T have, I give you my word. Is there any reason why I shouldn’t?” 

‘¢ All the reason in the world. You ask your relatives to a little din- 
ner, which implies extreme intimacy and familiarity ; and you invite to meet 
them a man, whom by every sentiment of self-interest, they must athor.” 

‘‘Cara mia, I can’t listen to such a vulgar argument. M. de Pra- 
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contal has charming personal qualities. I chatted about an hour with him, 
and he is delightfully amusing ; he'll no more obtrude his claims or his 
pretensions than Lord Culduff will speak of his fifty years“of diplomatic 
service. There is no more perfect triumph of good-breeding than when it 
enables us to enjoy each other’s society irrespective of scores of little 
personal accidents, political estrangements, and the like ; and to show you 
that I have not been the inconsiderate creature you think me, I actually did 
ask Pracontal if he thought that meeting the Culduffs would be awkward 
or unpleasant for him, and he said he was overjoyed at the thought ; 
that I could not have done him a favour he would prize more highly. 

“« He, of course, is very vain of the distinction. It isan honour he never 
could have so much as dreamed of.” 

‘“‘T don’t know that. I half suspect he is a gentleman who does not 
take a depreciatory estimate of either himself or his prospects.” 

‘¢ At all events, Gusta, there shall be no ambuscade in the matter, 
that I’m determined on. The Culduffs shall know whom they are to meet. 
I'll write a note to them before I sleep.” 

‘‘How angry you are for a mere nothing. Do you imagine that the 
people who sit round a dinner-table have sworn vows of eternal friendship 
before the soup ?” 

‘* You are too provoking, too thoughtless,” said the other, with much 
asperity of voice, and taking up her gloves and her fan from the chimney- 
piece, she moved rapidly away and left the room. 


CHAPTER XLI, 
Somz “Santon Drp.omacirs.” 


Lorp Cutpvurr, attired ina very gorgeous dressing-gown, and a cap whose 
gold tassel hung down below his ear, was seated at a writing-table, every 
detail of whose appliances was an object of art. From a little golden 
censer at his side a light blue smoke curled, that diffused a delicious per- 
fume through the room ; for the noble lord held it, that these adventitious 
aids invariably penetrated through the sterner material of thought, and 
relieved by their graceful influence the more laboured efforts of the intellect. 

He had that morning been preparing a very careful confidential 
despatch ; he meant it to be a state paper. It was a favourite theory of his, 
that the Pope might be ‘‘ exploité,’’"—and his own phrase must be employed 
to express his meaning,—that is, that for certain advantages, not very easily 
defined, nor intelligible at first blush, che Holy Father might be most 
profitably employed in governing Ireland. The Pope, in fact, in return for 
certain things which he did not want, and which we could not give him if 
he did, was to do for us a number of things perfectly impossible, ‘and just 


as valueless had they been possible. The whole was a grand dissolving 


view of a millennial Ireland, with all the inhabitants dressed in green 
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broadcloth, singing ‘‘God save the Queen;” while the Pope and the 
Sacred College were to be in ecstasy over some imaginary concessions of 
the British Government, and as happy over these supposed benefits as 
an Indian tribe over a present of glass beads from Birmingham. 

The noble diplomatist had just twmed a very pretty phrase on the 
peculiar nature of the priest ;—his one-sided view of life, his natural 
credulity, nurtured by church observances, his easily satisfied greed, 
arising from the limited nature of his ambitions, and, lastly, the simplicity 
of character engendered by the want of those relations of the family which 
suggest acute study of moral traits, uncompensated by habits of a more 
reflective kind. Rising above the dialectics of the ‘ office,” he had soared 
into the style of the essayist. It was to be one of those despatches which 
F. O. prints in blue-books, and proudly points to, to show that her song 
are as distinguished in letters as they are dexterous in the conduct of nego- 
tiations. He had just read aloud a very high-sounding sentence, when 
Mr. Temple Bramleigh entered, and in that nicely subdued voice which 
private-secretaryship teaches, said, “‘ Mr. Cutbill is below, my lord; will 
you see him?” 

‘On no account! The porter has been warned not to admit him, 
on pain of dismissal. See to it, that I am not intruded on by this man.”’ 

‘“‘He has managed to get in somehow—he is in my room this 
moment.” 

‘“‘ Get rid of him, then, as best you can. I can only repcat that here he 
shall not come.” 

“T think, on the whole, it might be as well to see him: a few minutes 
would suffice,” said Temple, timidly. 

“ And why, sir, may I ask, am I to be outraged by this man’s vulgar 
presence, even for a few minutes? Afew minutes of unmitigated rudeness 
is an eternity of endurance!” 

‘“‘He threatens a statement in print; he has a letter ready for The 
Times,” muttered Temple. 

“This is what we have come to in England. In our stupid worship 
of what we call public opinion, we have raised up the most despotic 
tribunal that ever decided a human destiny. I declare solemnly, I'd 
almost as soon be an American. I vow to heaven that, with the threat of 
Printing-House Square over me, I don’t see how much worse I had been 
if born in Kansas or Ohio!” ; 

‘It is a regular statement of the Lisconnor Mine, drawn up for the 
money article, and if only a tithe of it be trae——” 

‘‘ Why should it be true, sir?” cried the noble lord, in a tone that 
was almost a scream. ‘The public does not want truth,—what they 
want is a scandal—a libellous slander on men of rank; men of note like 
myself. The vulgar world is never so happy as when it assumes to cancel 
great public services by some contemptible private scandal. Lord Culduff 
has checkmated the Russian Ambassador. I know that, but Moses has 
three acceptances of his protested for non-payment. Lord Culduff has 
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outwitted the Tuileries—Why doesn’t he pay his bootmaker? That's 
their chanson, sir,—that’s the burden of their low vulgar song. As if I, 
and men of my stamp, were amenable to every petty rule and miserable 
criticism that applies to a clerk in Somerset House. They exact from us 
the services of a giant, and then would reduce us to their own dwarfish 
standard, whenever there is question of a moral estimate.” 

He walked to and fro as he spoke, his excitement increasing at overy 
word, the veins in his forehead swelling and the angles of his mouth 
twitching with a spasmodic motion. ‘“ There, sir,” cried he, with a wave of 
his hand; ‘‘let there be no more mention of this man. I shall want to 
see a draft of the educational project, as soon as it is completed. That 
will do,’’ and with this he dismissed him. 

No sooner was the door closed on his departure, than Lord Culduaff 
poured some scented water into a small silver ewer, and proceeded to 
bathe his eyes and temples, and then, sitting down before a little mirror, 
he smoothed his eyebrows, and patiently disposed the straggling hairs 
into line. ‘‘ Who’s there ? come in,’’ cried he, impatiently, as a tap was 
heard at the door, and Mr. Cutbill entered with the bold and assured look 
of a man determined on an insolence. 

‘* So, my lord, your servants have got orders not to admit me—the 
door is to be shut against me!’’ said he, walking boldly forward and 
staring fiercely at the other's face. 

‘Quite true, however you came to know it,” said Culduff, with a 
smile of the easiest, pleasantest expression imaginable. ‘I told Temple 
Bramleigh this morning to give the orders you speak of. I said it in 
these words :—Cutbill got in here a couple of days ago, when I was in the 
middle of a despatch, and we got talking of this that and t’other, and the 
end was, I never could take up the clue of what I had been writing. A 
bore interrupts, but does not distract you; a clever man is sure, by his 
suggestiveness, to lead you away to other realms of thought: and so 
I said, a strict quarantine against two people—I’ll neither see Antonelli 
nor Cutbill.”’ 

It was a bold shot, and few men would have had courage for such 
effrontery ; but Lord Culduff could do these things with an air of such 
seeming candour and naturalness, nothing less than a police-agent could 
have questioned its sincerity. 

Had a man of his own rank in life “‘ tried it on” in this fashion, Cut- 
bill would have detected the impudent fraud at once. It was the superb 
dignity, the consummate courtesy of this noble viscount, aided by every 
appliance of taste and luxury around him, that assured success here.” 

“‘Take that chair, Cutbill, and try a cheroot—I know you like a 
eheroot. And now for a pleasant gossip ; for I will give myself a holiday 
this morning.” 

“I am really afraid I interrupt you,” began Cutbill. 

“You do ; I won't affect to deny it. You squash that despatch yonder 
as effectually as if you threw the ink-bottle over it. When once I get to 
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talk with a man like you, I can’t go back to the desk again. Don’t you 
know it yourself? Haven't you felt it scores of times? The stupid man 
is got rid of just as readily as you throw a pebble out of your shoo; it 
is your clever fellow that pricks you like a nail.” 

“I’m sorry, my lord, you should feel me so painfully,” said Cutbill, 
laughing, but with an expression that showed how the flattery had 
touched him. 

‘* You don’t know what a scrape I've got into about you.” 

“* About me?” 

‘Yes. My lady heard you were here the other morning, and gave me 
a regular scolding for notggaving sent to tell her. You know you were old 
friends in Ireland.” 

‘‘T scarcely ventured to hope her ladyship would remember me.” 

‘‘ What! Not remember your admirable imitations of the speakers in 
the House ?—your charming songs that you struck off with such facility— 
the very best impromptus I ever heard. And, mark you, Cutbill, I knew 
Theodore Hook intimately,—I mean, difference of age and such-like con- 
sidered, for I was a boy at the time,—and I say it advisedly, you are 
better than Hook.” 

‘Oh, my lord, this is great flattery !”’ 

‘‘ Hook was uncertain, too. He was what the French call jovrnalier. 
Now that you are not.” 

Cutbill smiled, for, though he did not in the least know the quality 
ascribed to him, he was sure it was complimentary, and was satisfied. 

‘“« Then there was another point of difference between you. Hook was 
a snob. He had the uneasy consciousness of social inferiority, which 
continually drove him to undue familiarities. Now, I will say, I never met 
a man so free from this as yourself. I have made a positive study of you, 
Cutbill, and I protest I think, as regards tact, you are unrivalled.” 

‘“‘T can only say, my lord, that I never knew it.” 

‘‘ After all,” said Lord Culduff, rising and standing with his back 
to the fire, while, dropping his eyelids, he seemed to fall into a reflective 
vein—“ After all, this, as regards worldly success, is the master quality. 
You may have every gift, and every talent, and every grace, and, wanting 
‘ tact,’ they are all but valueless.” 

Cutbill was silent. He was too much afraid to risk his newly acquired 
reputation by the utterance of even a word. 

“‘ How do you like Rome ?”’ asked his lordship, abruptly. 

‘‘T can scarcely say ; I've seen very little of it. I know nobody ; and, 
on the whole, I find time hang heavily enough on me.” 

“But you must know people, Cutbill; you must go out. The place 
has its amusing side ; it’s not like what we have at home. There’s another 
tone, another style; there is less concentration, so to say, but there's 
more ‘ finesse.’”’ 

Cutbill nodded, as though he followed and assented to this. 

‘Where the priest enters, as such a considerable element of society, 
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there is always a keener study of character than elsewhere. In other 
places you ask, What a man does? here you inquire, Why he does it ?”’ 

Cutbill nodded again. 

‘The women, too, catch up the light delicate touch which the church- 
men are such adepts in; and conversation is generally neater than else- 
where. In a fortnight or ten days hence, you'll see this all yourself. How 
are you for Italian? Do you speak it well?” 

‘“‘ Not a word, my lord.” 

“Never mind. French will do perfectly. I declare I think we all 
owe a debt of gratitude to the First Empire for having given us a 
language common to all Europe. Neither c@king nor good manners 
could go on without it, and apropos of cooking, when will you dine here ? 
They are good enough to say here that my cook is the best in Rome. 
When will you let me have your verdict on him ?” 

Cutbill felt all the awkwardness that is commonly experienced when 
a man is asked to be his own inviter. 

‘“‘To-day,”’ continued Lord Culduff, “‘ we dine at the Due de Rignano’s ; 
to-morrow, we have promised Lady Augusta ; Friday, we are engaged to the 
Russian Minister ; and Saturday, I believe Saturday is free. Shall we say 
Saturday, Cutbill—eight for half-past ? Now, don’t failus. We shall have 
a few people in the evening, so make no other engagement. By-by.” 

Cutbill muttered out his acceptance, and retired, half delighted with 
his success, and half distrustful as to whether he had done what he had 
come to do, or whether, in not approaching the subject, he had not earned 
a stronger claim to the possession of that ‘ tact” which his lordship had 
so much admired in him. 

“I’m sure he’s an old fox ; but he’s wonderfully agreeable,” muttered 
he, as he descended the stairs. It was only as he turned into the Piazza 
di Spagna, and saw L’Estrange standing looking in at a print-shop, that 
he remembered how he had left the curate to wait for him, while he made 
his visit. 

“Tm afraid, from your look,” said L’Estrange, ‘“‘ that you have no 
very good news forme. Am I right ?” 

‘‘ Well,” said the other, in some confusion, ‘‘ I won't say that I havo 
anything one could call exactly reassuring to tell.” 

‘Did he suffer you to go into the question fully? Did he show a 
disposition to treat the matter with any consideration ?”’ 

Cutbill shook his head. The consciousness that he had done nothing, 
had not even broached the subject for which his visit was ostensibly made, 
overwhelmed him with shame ; and he had not the courage to avow how 
he had neglected the trust committed to him. 

‘* Don’t mince matters with me, for the sake of sparing me,” continued 
L’Estrange. ‘I never closed my eyes last night, thinking over it all; 
and you can’t lower me in my own esteem below what I now feel. Out 
with it, then, and let me hear the worst, if I must hear it.” 

“You must haye a little patience. Things are not always so bad as they 
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look. I’m to have another interview; and though I won't go so far as to bid 
you hope, I'd be sorry to say despair. I’m to see him again on Saturday.” 

‘¢Two more days and nights of anxiety and waiting! But I suppose 
I deserve it all, and worse. It was in a spirit of ‘ greed ’—ay, of gambling 
—that I made this venture; and if the punishment could fall on myself 
alone, I deserve it all.” 

‘‘Come, come, don’t take on in that fashion; never say die. When 
do the Bramleighs arrive ?—don’t you expect them this week ?” 

‘‘ They promised to eat their Christmas dinner with us; but shall we 
have one to give them? You know, I suppose, how matters have gone 
at Albano? ‘The church patrons have quarrelled, and each has withdrawn 
his name. No: Mrs. Trumpler remains, and she has drawn out a new 
code of her own—a thirty-nine articles of her own devising, which I must 
subscribe, or forfeit her support. The great feature of it all is, that the 
Bible is never to be quoted except to disprove it; so that what a man 
lacks in scholarship, he may make up in scepticism.” 

‘* And do you take to that ?” 

“‘ Not exactly ; and in consequence I have resigned my chaplaincy, and 
this morning I received a notice to vacate my house by the last day of the 
year, and go—I don’t think it was suggested where to in particular—but 
here comes my sister—let us talk of something else.” 

“Oh, George,” cried she, ‘I have got you such a nice warm coat for 
your visiting in the cold weather. Will you promise me to wear it, 
though you will look like a bear? How d’ye-do, Mr. Cutbill ?” 

‘* I’m bobbish, miss, thank you. And you?” 

‘*T don’t exactly know if I’m bobbish, but I’m certainly in good spirits, 
for I have heard from some very dear friends, who are on their way to seo 
and spend the Christmas with us.” 

L’Estrange turned a sudden glance on Cutbill. It was a mere glance, 
but it said more than words, and was so inexpressibly sad besides, that the 
other muttered a hurried good-by and left them. 





CHAPTER XLII. 
A Lona TETE-A-TETY. 


PracontaL and Longworth sat at breakfast at Freytag’s Hotel at Rome. 
They were splendidly lodged, and the table was spread with all the luxury 
and abundance which are usually displayed where well-paying guests are 
treated by wise innkeepers. Fruit and flowers decorated the board, 
arranged as a painter’s eye might have suggested, and nothing was wanting 
that could gratify the sense of sight or tempt the palate. 

“‘ After all,” said Longworth, ‘‘ your song-writer blundered when he 
wrote ‘l’amour.’ It is l’argent that ‘ makes the world go round.’ Look 
at that table, and say what sunshine the morning breaks with when one 
doesn’t fret about the bill.” 
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“You are right, O Philip,” said the other. ‘Let people say what 
they may, men love those who spend money. See what a popularity 
follows the Empire in France, and what is its chief claim? Just what you 
said a moment back. It never frets about the bill. Contrast the splen- 
dour of such a Government with the mean mercantile spirit of your British 
Parliament, higgling over contracts and cutting down clerks’ salaries, as 
though the nation were glorified when its servants wore broken boots and 
patched pantaloons.” 

‘‘ The world needs spendthrifts as it needs tornadoes. The whirlwind 
purifies even as it devastates.”’ 

‘* How grand you are at an aphorism, Philip. You have all the pomp 
of the pulpit when you deliver a mere platitude.” 

‘To a Frenchman, everything is a platitude that is not a paradox.” 

‘Go on, your vein is wonderful this morning.”’ 

‘“ A Frenchman is the travestie of human nature; every sentiment of 
his is the parody of what it ought to be. He is grave over trifles, and 
evokes mirth out of the deepest melancholy ; he takes sweet wine with his 
oysters, and when the post has brought him letters that may actually decide 
his destiny, he threws them aside to read a critique on the last ballet, or 
revive his recollections of its delight by gazing on a coloured print of the 
ballerina.” 

‘I’m getting tired of the Gitana,”’ said Pracontal, throwing the picture 
from him ; ‘‘ hand me the chocolate. As to the letters, I have kept them 
for you to read, for although I know your sputtering, splashing, hissing 
language for all purposes of talk, its lew jargon is quite beyond me.” 

“Your lawyer—so fur as I have seen—is most careful in his avoidance 
of technicals with you ; he writes clearly and succinctly.” 

“ Break open that great packet, and tell me about its clear and distinct 
contents.” 

“I said succinct, not distinct, O man of many mistakes. This is 
from Kelson himself, and contains an enclosure.” He broke the seal as he 
spoke, and read,— 


‘“‘ Dear Sir,—I am exceedingly distressed to be obliged to inform you that 
the arrangement which, in my last letter, I had understood to be finally and 
satisfactorily concluded between myself, on your part, and Mr. Sedley, of 
Furnival’s Inn, on the part of Mr. Bramleigh, is now rescinded and broken, 
Mr. Bramleigh having entered a formal protest, denying all concurrence 
or approval, and in evidence of his dissent has actually given notice 
of action against his solicitor, for unauthorized procedure. The bills 
therefore drawn by you I herewith return as no longer negotiable. I am 
forced to express not only my surprise, but my indignation, at the mode 
in which we have becn treated in this transaction. Awaiting your instruc- 
tions as to what step you will deem it advisable to take next, 
‘‘T am, dear sir, your obedient servant, 
“J. Kenson.” 
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‘“‘ This is a bad affair,” said Longworth. ‘ That twenty thousand that 
you thought to have lived on for two years, astonishing the vulgar world, 
like some Count of Monte Christo, has proved a dissolving view, and there 
you sit a candidate for one of the Pope’s prisons, which, if accounts speak 
truly, are about the vilest dens of squalor and misery in Europe.” 

‘“‘ Put a lump of ice in my glass, and fill it up with champagne. It 
was only yesterday I was thinking whether I'd not have myself christened 
Esau, and it is such a relief to me now to feel that I need not. Monsieur 
Le Comte Pracontal de Bramleigh, I have the honour to drink your health.” 
As he spoke he drained his glass, and held it out to be refilled. 

“No; I'll give you no more wine. You'll need all the calm and con- 
sideration you can command to answer this letter, which requires prompt 
reply. And as to Esau, my friend, the parallel scarcely holds, for when 
he negotiated the sale of his reversion he was next of kin beyond dispute.” 

‘*T wonder what would become of you if you could not cavil. I never 
knew any man so fond of a contradiction.” 

‘“‘ Be just, and admit that you give me some splendid opportunities. 
No, I'll not let you have more wine. Kelson’s letter must be answered, 
and we must think seriously over what is to be done.” 

‘‘Ma foi! there is nothing to be done. Mr. Bramleigh challenges 
m2 to a duel, because he knows I have no arms. He appeals to the law, 
which is the very costliest of all the costly things in your dear country. 
If you could persuade him to believe that this is not fair—not even 
generous—perhaps he would have the good manners to quit the premises 
and send me the key. Short of that, I see nothing to be done.” 

‘‘T have told you already, and I tell you once more, if Kelson is of 
opinion that your case is good enough to go to trial, you shall not want 
funds to meet law expenses.” 

‘He has told me so, over and over. He has said he shall try the 
ease by—what is it you call it ?”’ 

‘«T know what you mean ; he will proceed by ejectment to try title.” 

‘“‘ This need not cost very heavily, and will serve to open the campaign. 
He will put me on ‘ the table,’ as he calls it, and I shall be interrogated, 
and worried, and tormented,—perhaps, too, insulted, at times ; and I am 
to keep my temper, resent nothing—-not even when they impugn my 
honour or my truthfulness—for that there are two grand principles of 
British law: one is, no man need say any ill of himself, nor is he ever to 
mind what ill another may say of him.” 

‘‘ Did he tell you that ?” said Longworth, laughirg. J 

‘‘ Not exactly in these words, but it amounted to the same. Do give 
me a little wine ; I am hoarse with talking.” 

‘¢Not adrop. Tell me now, where are these Ictters, and that journal 
of your grandfather's that you showed me?” 

‘‘ Kelson has themall. Kelson has everything. When I believea the 
affair to be ended, I told him he might do what he pleased with them, if he 
only restored to me that coloured sketch of my beantiful grandmother.” 
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‘‘ There, there! don’t get emotional, or I have done with you. I will 
write to Kelson to-day. Leave all td us and don’t meddle in any way.” 

‘“‘That you may rely upon with confidence. No one ever yet accused 
me of occupying myself with anything I could possibly avoid. Do you 
want me any more?” 

“T don’t think so; but why do you ask? Where are you going?” ~ 

‘“¢T have a rendezvous this morning. I am to be three miles from this 
at one o’clock. I am to be at the tomb of Cecilia Metella, to meet the Lady 
Augusta Bramleigh, with a large party, on horseback, and we are to. go 
somewhere and see something, and to dine, ma foi—I forget where.”’ 

“T think, all things considered,” said Longworth, gravely, ‘I would 
advise some reserve as to intimacy with that family.” 

‘‘You distrust my discretion. You imagine that in my unguarded 
freedom of talking I shall say many things which had been better unsaid; 
isn’t that so?” 

“‘ Perhaps I do; at all events, I know the situation is one that would 
be intolerable to myself.” 

‘Not tome though, not to me. It is the very difficulty, the tension, so 
to say, that makes it enticing. I have I cannot tell you what enjoyment 
in a position where, by the slightest movement to this side or that, you lose 
your balance and fall. I like—I delight in the narrow path with the 
precipice at each hand, where a step is destruction. The wish to live is 
never so strong as when life is in danger.” 

“ You are a heart and soul gambler.” 

‘* Confess, however, I am ‘ beau joucur.’ I know how to lose.”’ And 
muttering something over the lateness of the hour, he snatched up his hat 
and hurried away. 

As Pracontal was hurrying to the place of meeting with all the speed 
of his horse, a servant met him with a note from Lady Augusta. ‘She 
did not feel well enough,’’ she said, ‘‘ for a ride ; she had a headache, and 
begged he would come and pay her a visit, and dine too, if he was not 
afraid of a dinner en téte-a-téte.”’ 

Overjoyed with the familiar tone of this note, he hurried back to Rome, 
and soon found himself in the little drawing-room which looked out upon 
the Borghese garden, and where a servant told him her ladyship would soon 
appear. 

‘‘ This was very kind of you, very nice,”’ said she, entering and giving 
him her hand in a languid sort of manner, ‘‘ to come here and give up the 
delight of the picnic, with its pretty women and champagne, and patés-aux- 
truffes. No; you are to sit yonder. I don’t know you long enough to 
advance you to the privilege of that low chair next my sofa.” 

“Tam your slave, even to martyrdom,” said he, bowing, and sitting 
down where she had bid him. 

‘‘You are aware, I hope,” said she, in the same wearied tone, ‘ that 
it is very wrong of us to become acquainted. That, connected as Iam with 
the Bramleighs, I ought not to have permitted you to be presented to me. 
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My sister is shocked at the impropriety, and as for Lord and Lady Culduff, 
rather than meet you at dinner on Friday they have left Rome.” 

“« Left Rome ?” 

“Yes, gone to Naples. To be sure, he ought to have been there a month 
ago ; he was accredited to that Court, and he had nothing to do here, which 
was, however, to him an excellent reason for being here. Why do you 
make me talk so much? it sets my head splitting, and I sent for you to 
listen to you, and not to have any worry of talking myself—there, begin.”’ 

‘* What shall I talk about ?” 

‘‘ Anything you like, only not politics, or religion, or literature, or fine 
arts—people are so unnatural when they discuss these ; nor—not society 
and gossip, for then they grow spiteful and ill-natured ; nor about myself, 
for then you’d fancy you were in love with me, and I’d have to shut the 
door against you. Oh, how my head aches! Give me that flacon, pray ; 
there now go back to your place.” 

‘‘ Shall I read to you?” 

‘‘No: there’s nothing I detest so much as being read to. One never 
follows the book; it is the tone and accent of the reader, something in his 
voice, something one fancies an affectation attracts attention, and you 
remark how his hair is parted, or how his boots are made. Oh, why will 
you torment me this way—I don’t want to talk and you persist in asking 
me questions.” 

‘“<Tf you had not a headache I’d sing for you.” 

“No, I'll not let you sing to me alone; that would be quite wrong. 
Remember, monsieur, and when I say remember, I mean never forget, I 
am excessively prude ; not of that school of prudery that repels, but of that 
higher tone which declares a freedom impossible. Do you comprehend ?” 

“‘ Perfectly, madame,” said he, bowing with an air of an ideal reverence. 

‘‘ Now, then, that we have settled the preliminaries of our—oh, dear !”’ 
burst she out, ‘‘ see what it is to be speaking French! I had almost said 
of ‘ our friendship.’ ” 

“ And why not, madame? Can you possibly entertain a doubt of that 
sentiment, at once devoted and respectful, which has brought me to your 
feet ?” 

‘*T never do doubt about anything that I want to believe; at least till 
I change my mind on it, for I am—yes, I am very capricious. I am 
charmed with you to-day ; but do not be surprised if my servant shuts the 
door against you to-morrow.” 

‘‘Madame, you drive me to the brink of despair.” 

‘“‘T’m sure of that,” said she, laughing. ‘‘I have driven several that 
far ; but, strange to say, I never knew one who went over.” 

“Do not push torture to insufferance, madame,” cried he, theatrically ; 
but, instead of laughing at him, she looked really alarmed at his words. 

‘‘ Oh, Monsieur Pracontal,” cried she, suddenly, ‘‘ was that litile song 
you sung last night your own? I mean, words and music both ?” 

He bowed with an air of modesty. 
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‘¢ What a nice talent, to be able to compose and write verses too! But 
they tell me you are horribly satirical ; that you make rhymes on people 
impromptu, and sing them in the very room with them.” 

‘Only, madame, when they are, what you call in English, bores.” 

‘‘ But I like bores, they are so nice and dull. Do you know, Monsieur 
Pracontal, if it were not for bores, we English would have no distinctive 
nationality 2? Our bores are essentially our own, and unlike all the other 
species of the creature elsewhere.” 

“‘T respect them, and I bow to their superiority.” 

‘Tt was very kind, very nice of you, to give up your ride over the 
Campagna, and come here to sit with me in one of my dull moods, for 
to-day I am very dull and dispirited. I have an odious headache, and 
my sister has been scolding me, and I have had such unpleasant letters. 
Altogether, it is a dark day with me.” 

‘‘T am inexpressibly grieved.” 

“‘ Of course you are; and so I told my sister you would be, when she 
said it was a great imprudence on my part to admit you. Not that I 
don't agree with her in great part, but I do detest being dictated to; 
isn’t it insupportable ?”’ 

‘‘ Quite so; the very worst form of slavery.” 

‘“‘It’s true you want to take away the Bramleigh estates; but, as I 
said to my sister, does not every one wish to win when he plays a game, 
and do you detest your adversary for so natural a desire? I suppose if 
you have a trump more than the Bramleighs you'll carry off the stakes.” 

‘¢ Ah, madame, how glad would I be to lay my cards on the table, if I 
could be sure of such an opponent as yourself.” 

‘Yes, Iam generous. It’s the one thing I can say for myself. I'm 
all for fighting the battle of life honourably and courteously, though I 
must say one is sure to lose where the others are not equally high-minded. 
Now I put it to yourself, M. Pracontal, and I ask, Was it fair, was it 
honest, was it decent of Colonel Bramleigh, knowing the insecure title by 
which he held his estate, to make me his wife? You know, of course, 
the difference of rank that separated us; you know who I was—I can’t 
say am, because my family have never forgiven me the mésalliance ; 
therefore, I say, was it not atrocious in him to make a settlement which 
he felt must be a mockery ?” 

‘* Perhaps, madame, he may have regarded our pretensions as of little 
moment ; indeed, I believe he treated my father’s demands with much 
hauteur.” 

“¢ Still he knew there was a claim, and a claimant, when he married 
me ; and this can neither be denied nor defended.” 

‘‘ Ah, madam!” sighed he, ‘‘ who would be stopped by scruples in 
such a cause ?” 

‘‘No, no, there was nothing of love in it; he wanted rank; he wanted 
high connections. He was fond of me after his fashion, I’ve no doubt, 
but he was fur more proud than fond. I often fancied he must have had 
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something on his mind, he would be so abstracted at times and so 
depressed, and then he would seem as if he wanted to tell me something 
but had not the courage for it, and I set it down to something quite 
different. I thought—no matter what I thought—but it gave me no 
uneasiness, for, of course, I never dreamed of being jealous ; but that it 
should be so bad as this never occurred to me—never! ” 

‘“‘T am only surprised that Colonel Bramleigh never thought it worth 
his while to treat with my father, who, all things considered, would have 
been easily dealt with; he was always a pauvre diable, out of one scrape 
to fall into another ; so reckless that the very smallest help ever seemed 
to him quite sufficient to brave life with.” 

‘‘T know nothing of the story, tell it to me.” 

‘<Tt is very long, it is very tiresome, it is encumbered with details of 
dates and eras. I doubt you'd have patience for it, but if you think you 
would, I’m ready.” 

‘‘ Begin then, only don’t make it more confused, more tangled, than 
you can help ; and give me no dates—I hate dates.” 

Pracontal was silent for a moment or two as if reflecting, and then, 
drawing his chair a little nearer to her sofa, he leaned his forehead on 
his hand, and in a low, but distinct voice, began :— 

‘‘ When Colonel Bramleigh’s father was yet a young man, a matter 
of business required his presence in Ireland; he came to see a very 
splendid mansion then being built by a rich nobleman, on which his 
house had advanced a large sum by way of mortgage.” 

‘‘Mon cher M. Pracontal, must we begin so far back? It is like 
the Plaideur in Moliére who commences, ‘ Quand je vois le soleil, quand 
je vois la lune.’” 

‘‘ Very true, but I must begin at the beginning of all things, and, with 
a little patience, I'll soon get on further. Mr. Montagu Bramleigh mado 
acquaintance in Ireland with a certain Italian painter called Giacomo 
Lami, who had been brought over from Rome to paint the frescoes of this 
great house. This Lami—very poor, and very humble, ignoble if you 
like to say so—had a daughter of surpassing beauty. She was so very 
lovely that Giacomo was accustomed to introduce her into almost all his 
frescoes, for she had such variety of expression, so many ‘ reflets,’ as one 
may say, of character in her look, that she was a Madonna here, a Flora 
there, now a Magdalene, now a Dido; but you need not take my word for 
it, here she is as a Danaé.’”’ And he opened his watch-case as he spoke, 
and displayed a small miniature in enamel of marvellous beauty and 
captivation. 

‘Oh, was she really like this?” 

‘“‘ That was copied from a picture of her at St. Servain, when she was 
eighteen, immediately before she accompanied her father to Ireland; and 
in Giacomo’s sketch-book, which I hope one of these days to have the 
honour of showing to you, there is a memorandum saying that this 
portrait of Enrichetta, was the best likeness of her he had ever made. 
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He had a younger daughter called Carlotta, also handsome, but vastly 
inferior in beauty to my grandmother.” 

‘«« Your grandmother ?.” 

‘“‘ Forgive me, madame, if I have anticipated; but Enrichetta Lami 
became the wife of Montagu Bramleigh. The young man, captivated by 
her marvellous beauty, and enchanted by a winning grace of manner, 
in which it appears she excelled, made his court to her and married her. 
The ceremony of marriage presented no difficulty, as Lami was a member 
of some sect of Waldensean Protestants, who claim a sort of affinity with 
the Anglican Church, and they were married in the parish church by the 
minister, and duly registered in the registry-book of the parish. All these 
matters are detailed in this book of Giacomo Lami’s, which was at once 
account-book and sketch-book and journal, and, indeed, family history. 
It is a volume will, I am sure, amuse you, for, amongst sketches and 
studies for pictures, there are the drollest little details of domestic events, 
with passing notices of the political circumstances of the time—for old 
Giacomo was a conspirator and a Carbonaro, and heaven knows what 
else. He even involved himself in the Trish troubles, and was so far 
compromised that he was obliged to fly the country and get over to 
Holland, which he did, taking his two daughters with him. It has never 
been clearly ascertained whether Montagu Bramleigh had quarrelled with 
his wife or consented to her accompanying her father, for, while there 
were letters from him to her full of affection and regard, there are some 
strange passages in Giacomo’s diary that seem to hint at estrangement 
and coldness. When her child, my father, was born, she pressed 
Bramleigh strongly to come over to the christening; but, though he 
promised at first, and appeared overjoyed at the birth of his heir, he 
made repeated pretexts of this or that engagement, and ended by not 
coming. Old Lami must have given way to some outburst of anger at 
this neglect and desertion, for he sent back Bramleigh’s letters unopened ; 
and the poor Enrichetta, after struggling bravely for several months 
under this heartless and cruel treatment, sunk and died. The old man 
wandered away towards the south of Europe after this, taking with him 
his grandchild and his remaining daughter; and the first entry we find 
in his diary is about three years later, where we read, ‘ Chambéry,—Must 
leave this, where I thought I had at last found a home. Niccolo 
Baldassare is bent on gaining Carlotta’s affections. Were they to marry 
it would be the ruin of both. Each has the same faults as the other.’ 

« And later on,— : 

‘“‘ ¢ Had an explanation with N. B., who declares that, with or without 
my consent, he will make C. his wife. I have threatened to bring him 
before the Council ; but he defies me, and says he is ready to abandon 
the society rather than give her up. I must quit this secretly and 
promptly.’ ; 

“‘ We next find him at Treviso, where he was painting the Basilicata 
of St. Guedolfo, and here he speaks of himself as a lonely old man, 
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deserted and forsaken, showing that his daughter had left him some time. 
before. He alludes to offers that had been made him to go to England ; but 
declares that nothing would induce him to set foot in that country more. 
One passage would imply that Carlotta, on leaving home, took her sister's 
boy with her, for in the old man’s writing there are these words,— 

‘¢¢T do not want to hear more of them ; but I would wish tidings of 
the boy. I have dreamed of him twice.’ 

‘‘From that time forth the journal merely records the places he 
stopped at, the works he was engaged in, and the sums he received in 
payment. For the most part, his last labours were in out-of-the-way, 
obscure spots, where he worked for mere subsistence ; and of how long he 
lived there, and where he died, there is no trace. 

‘‘Do I weary you, my dear lady, with these small details of very 
humble people, or do you really bestow any interest on my story?” 

‘J like it of all things. I only want to follow Carlotta’s history now, 
and learn what became of her.” 

‘Of her fate and fortune I know nothing. Indeed, all that I have 
been telling you heretofore I have gleaned from that book and some old 
letters of my great-grandfather’s. My own history I will not inflict upon 
you—at least not now. I was a student of the Naval College of Genoa 
till I was fourteen, and called Anatole Pracontal, ‘ dit’ Lami; but who had 
entered me on the books of the college, who paid for me or interested 
himself about me, I never knew. 

‘A boyish scrape I fell into induced me to run away from the college. 
I took refuge in a small felucca, which landed me at Algiers, where I 
entered the French service, and made two campaigns with Pélissier ; and 
only quitted the army on learning that my father had been lost at sea, and 
had bequeathed me some small property, then in the hands of a banker 
at Naples. 

‘The property was next to nothing, but by the papers and letters 
that I found, I learned who I was, and to what station and fortune I had 
legitimate claim. It seems a small foundation, perhaps, to build upon ; 
but remember how few the steps are in reality, and how direct besides. 
My grandmother, Enrichetta, was the married wife of Montagu Bramleigh ; 
her son—Godfrey Lami at his birth, but afterwards known by many 
aliases—married my mother, Marie de Pracontal, at Aix, in Savoy, where 
I was born, the name Pracontal being given me. My father’s corre- 
spondence with the Bramleighs was kept up at intervals during his life, 
and frequent mention is made in diaries, as well as the banker’s books, 
of sums of money received by him from them. In Bolton’s hands, also, 
was, deposited my father’s will, where he speaks of me and the claim 
which I should inherit on the Bramleigh estates; and he earnestly 
entreats Bolton, who had so often befriended him, to succour his poor 
boy, and not leave him without help and counsel in the difficulties that 
were before him. 

‘“‘ Have you followed, or can you follow, the tangled scheme ?”’ cried 
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he, after a pause; “for you are either very patient or completely 
exhausted—which is it ?”’ 

‘‘ But why have you taken the name of Pracontal, and not your real 
name, Bramleigh ?”’ asked she, eagerly. 

‘‘ By Bolton’s advice, in the first instance, he wisely taking into 
account how rich the family were whose right I was about to question, 
and how poor I was. Bolton inclined to a compromise, and, indeed, he 
never ceased to press upon me that it would be the fairest and most 
generous of all arrangements ; but that to effect this, I must not shock 
the sensibilities of the Bramleighs by assuming their name—that to do 
so was to declare war at once.” 

“And yet, had you called yourself Bramleigh, you would have 
warned others that the right of the Bramleighs to this estate was at least 
disputed.” 

Pracontal could scarcely repress a smile at a declaration so manifestly 
prompted by selfish considerations ; but he made no reply. 

“‘ Well, and this compromise, do they agree to it?’ asked she, 
hastily. 

‘Some weeks ago, I believed it was all concluded; but this very 
morning my lawyer’s letter tells me that Augustus Bramleigh will not 
hear of it, that he is indignant at the very idea, and that the law alone 
must decide between us.” 

“‘ What a scandal!” 

‘‘So I thought. Worse, of course, for them, who are in the world 
and well known. I am a nobody.” 

‘A nobody, who might be somebody to-morrow,” said she, slowly 
and deliberately. 

‘« After all, the stage of pretension is anything but pleasant, and I 
cannot but regret that we have not come to some arrangement.” 

‘Can I be of use? Could my services be employed to any 
advantage ?”’ 

«‘ At a moment, I cannot answer; but I am very grateful for even 
the thought.” 

‘I cannot pretend to any influence with the family. Indeed, none of 
them ever liked me ; but they might listen to me, and they might also 
believe that my interests went with their own. Would you like to meet 
Augustus Bramleigh ?” 

‘“‘ There is nothing I desire so much.” 

‘* T’ll not promise he'll come ; but if he should consent, will you como 
here on Tuesday morning—say, at eleven o’clock—and meet him? I 
know he’s expected at Albano by Sunday, and I'll have a letter to propose 
the meeting, in his hands, on his arrival.” 

‘‘T have no words to speak my gratitude to you.” 




















Surnames in England and Whales. 
—~2e—— 


ir is now thirty years ago that the Act of Parliament which provided for a 
general registration of births, deaths, and marriages in England and 
Wales first came into operation. During the period which has elapsed 
since then, about thirty-nine millions of names have been recorded, in 
pursuance of the enactment, and indexes of these names have been regu- 
larly framed, and carefully preserved, at the central Register Office in 
London. 

In this manner evidence has been amassed relative to the family 
nomenclature of the country, such as has never been collected by any 
other process. It is highly improbable that there is a single surname 
amongst us at the present time which has not, in one place or another, 
appeared on the lists to which we refer. And the number and variety of 
the titles thus assembled together are equally astonishing. With regard 
to the former, it was shown by the Registrar-General, in a calculation 
based upon these indexes, which appeared in his annual report for 1853, 
that there are in England and Wales between thirty-five and forty thousand 
family surnames. In this computation, however, those appellations which 
varied in spelling in any degree whatever were dealt with as separate 
names, notwithstanding an undoubted or probable community of derivation. 
A considerable deduction from the above figures should therefore, as the 
Registrar-General justly observed, be made, if such denominations as 
Smith and Smythe, Davis and Davies, Clark and Clarke are to be regarded 
as identical ; and the necessity for such a deduction will become additionally 
apparent when we show, as we shall presently have occasion to do, that in 
some instances the varieties of spelling applied to a single appellation are 
extremely numerous. But after due allowance is made for this fictitious 
multiplication of surnames, the remaining total of distinct varieties will 
undoubtedly be very large. Thirty thousand has been mentioned as a 
safe approximation to the number. With respect to the wide range of 
objects and notions from which these family names have been drawn, a 
single glance at the indexes is sufficient to convince us. We soon discover, 
indeed, that a few leading sources have furnished far larger numbers of 
individuals with titles than the various other sources have done. But 
strangely diverse and extensive are those facts and circumstances from 
which the remaining and less common surnames have been supplied. The 
entire animated creation ; the vegetable and mineral worlds ; the different 
relationships of social and domestic life; offices and virtues; habits, 
actions, and emotions—all have lent their numerous terms to meet the 
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exigencies of family distinction. Nor have we been content to borrow 
such names only as relate to the conditions and surroundings of our 
earthly existence. The supernatural has been drawn upon as well as the 
natural. There are Angels, Souls, Spirits, Ghosts, and Fairies in our 
midst ; and we have ventured to appropriate to the purposes of our nomen- 
clature even such titles as those of Death and Hell, Eden and Paradise. 
It is true, as we shall hereafter sce, that.in many cases the etymologists 
require us to withdraw from the various categories above indicated not a 
few names which, from the manner of their. spelling at the present time, 
would seem properly to take their places in these different lists. But, 
after all, such.withdrawals involve nothing more than. a transference of 
certain appellations from one class'to another ; and probably the corrections 
of etymology do not on the whole materially narrow the wide area over 
which, on a first view of the registration indexes, our family nomenclature 
appears to extend. 

We may perhaps be enabled the more satisfactorily to notice some of 
those facts relative to our surnames on which the registration system has 
thrown light, if, in the first place, we briefly consider the purely historical 
portion of our subject. 

It will be remembered then, that in primitive and scanty communities 
men neither received nor required more than a single name a piece. There 
is no reason to suppose that this name ever. consisted of a word arbitrarily 
chosen, and conferred without object as a mere appellative. -It expressed 
either some fact relative to the birth or personal appearance of the newly- 
born child, or—perhaps. more commonly—some aspiration as to the 
infant’s future character or career on the part of the parents. Such 
names as were originated in the latter manner would naturally enough be 
closely associated with the religious belief of those who chose them. 

The mythology of the ancient Teutons and their nomenclature were 
intimately connected. The deities whom they dreaded and worshipped, 
and the heroic qualities which they attributed to those deities, supplied a 
large proportion of their personal titles. Their simple root names, how- 
ever, were soon to a great extent merged in combinations; although 
amongst our monosyllabic surnames at the present time some are to be 
found which are held to have come down to us unaltered from the highest 
Teutonic antiquity.. The combinations adopted were frequently suitable 
and suggestive. But this cannot be said of all, or even of most of them. 
In the course of time names were conjoined with but little regard to 
appropriateness, being evidently the titles of different heroes, who had 
been invested with appellations denoting various and sometimes incongruous 
qualities.. So that at an early period the influence of actual persons upon 
the nomenclature of our progenitors began to assert its superiority over 
that of regard for titular propriety; in other words, the power of human 
association soon superseded the love of verbal consistency. | It is interesting 
to note in the Teutonic names the prominent homage paid to work and 
will, to the virtues of firmness and determination ; and while we contrast 
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these titles with the more highly romantic and poetical denominations of the 
Kelt, we cannot fail to recognize in the two classes of names the early 
manifestation of those diverse qualities which have appropriated to the 
races their widely different rdles in the drama of history. 

But the single personal name was sufficient only under the most 
primitive conditions of human life. Growing numbers rendered the 
frequent repetition of similar titles unavoidable, and further methods of 
distinction became necessary. In common with most other races, the 
Anglo-Saxons resorted to two or three simple means for meeting the 
necessity. Men came to be called:the sons of their fathers, while personal 
peculiarities originated nicknames which also sometimes served to distin- 
guish individuals. The situation of a man’s residence, or his occupation, 
moreover, frequently supplied a description of him which answered, to a 
certain extent, as an additional name. There must have been, however, 
in the generality of cases, a great deal of uncertainty attendant upon the 
use of these modes of distinction. And even in those instances in which 
the second title, from being constantly applied, answered most of the ends 
of a modern surname, it related to the individual only, and involved 
nothing like a system of family nomenclature. ‘‘ Although it is eertain,” 
says Mr. Sharon Turner,* ‘that such additional appellations were occa- 
sionally used by the Anglo-Saxons, yet they appear to have been but 
personal distinctions, and not to have been appropriated by thera as family 
names in the manner of surnames with us.” 

The first movement towards distinctive family titles seems, indeed, to 
have been made in a different direction, and to have consisted, not in the 
adoption of a second name at all, but in the modification of the personal 
or fore-name. A prefix was selected, which was made common to the 
appellations of all the members of a family ; and with this prefix the 
different and distinguishing terminations were compounded. Atthel-, 
#id-, and Ailf-, were prefixes of this description; and these, with many 
other similar ones, were employed in a great variety of combinations. 
This system, however, was but rarely employed, and was not even perfectly 
carried out by those who in a measure adopted it. 

The year 1000 has been mentioned as the probable period at which 
surnames—in the present acceptation of the word—were first regularly 
employed. To the Normans belongs the credit of having instituted them ; 
and they may be said to have been formally introduced into this country 
at the Conquest. It appears, however, on good evidence that they were 
not wholly unknown here prior to that event. 

The feudal system naturally tended to create surnames out of landed 
possessions, and at the same time to limit their use to the upper classes. 
For a long time, therefore, they were the privileged titles of the few, and 
not the means of family distinction employed by the people in general 
It may be said that five centuries elapsed from the date of their importa- 
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tion to that of their general adoption throughout the country—during 
which interval they were but slowly spreading downwards through society. 
It is difficult now to follow closely the gradual process by which the ancient 
forms of designation became as it were crystallized into the consistency of 
permanent and hereditary surnames ; but it is certain that a large pro- 
portion of our family titles of to-day are substantially identical with the 
mere descriptive terms used to distinguish individuals, from the early 
years of Anglo-Saxon history downwards. Thus it has happened that 
names repr2senting mere personal caprice and popular fancy have taken 
their places amongst those originated in more regular ways, and that the 
patronymics, the titles derived from lands, from situation of residences, 
from trades and qualities, have been handed down to us amidst a 
heterogeneous multitude of other appellations, which, as we have seen, 
are surprising from their variety, and often perplexing from their extreme 
oddness. The process by which the ancient personal names of pre- 
Norman times have been perpetuated in the form of surnames demands a 
moment’s separate consideration. It was probably a not uncommon 
practice, among such of the Anglo-Saxon race as were enabled by their 
energy of character to obtain their deliverance from serfdom under 
Norman rule, and to regain something of the social position which they had 
lost at the Conquest, to recur, in choosing their family name, to the 
honoured title of some ancestor of their own. Had it not been for this 
loving adoption of ancestral names, we should probably find amongst 
those of our family denominations which follow the patronymic form 
searcely anything of a Saxon character; for by the time that surnames 
were beginning to come into general use the old Saxon baptismal 
appellations had mostly given way to the Johns, Jameses, Thomases, 
Williams, and Roberts of Norman introduction. * 

The period of five hundred years which we have mentioned above 
brings us down to the time of the Reformation ; and this is the era at 
which family nomenclature in England appears to have arrived at some- 
thing like definiteness. The institution of parish registers—which were 
ordered to be kept in lieu of the monkish records, on the suppression of 
the monasteries by Henry VIII.—is considered to have been mainly 
instrumental in producing this result. Although, however, the time we 
allude to may justly be mentioned as associated with a general uniformity 
of method as to surnames, it should not be forgotten that in some parts 
of the country uncertainty continued to prevail to a much later date. 

It may perhaps be not uninteresting to the reader if we now consider 
some of the most common English surnames, with the view of under- 
standing the causes to which their frequent occurrence amongst us is 
attributable. 

In the annual report of the Registrar-General above referred to—that 
for 1853—an interesting table on this subject, based upon the information 





* fsee Lower’s Patronymica Britannica. Preliminary Dissertation, p. 16. 
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furnished by the registration indexes, was inserted. This table presented 
a list of the fifty most ordinary family titles of England and Wales, giving 
the numbers of persons registered under each title within a certain 
specified period. We will here insert the names in the order which they 
were found to assume. First on the list, as would be expected, came 
Smith. Then followed Jones (2), Williams (8), Taylor (4), Davies (5), 
Brown (6), Thomas (7), Evans (8), Roberts (9), Johnson (10), Robinson 
(11), Wilson (12), Wright (13), Wood (14), Hall (15), Walker (16), 
Hughes (17), Green (18), Lewis (19), Edwards (20), Thompson (21), 
White (22), Jackson (23), Turner (24), Hill (25), Harris (26), Clark (27), 
Cooper (28), Harrison (29), Davis (30), Ward (31), Baker (82), Martin 
(33), Morris (84), James (35), Morgan (36), King (87), Allen (88), 
Clarke (39), Cook (40), Moore (41), Parker (42), Price (43), Phillips 
(44), Watson (45), Shaw (46), Lee (47), Bennett (48), Carter (49), and 
Griffiths (50). 

Our limits being necessarily narrow, we will confine our remarks to 
one-half of the above titles ; and in order, first, to give some notion as 
to the proportion which the owners of the names from No. 1 to No. 25 
inclusive bear to the population of the country, we will here insert the 
numbers of births registered under each of those appellations during 1865 
—the latest year for which the registration indexes have at present been 
completely prepared—adding the total of births recorded in England and 
Wales during the same time. It will be seen that we place the names in 
the sequence assigned to them by the Registrar-General upon the warrant 
of his own more extended observations, although the period of one year 
is insufficient to arrange the numbers in their precisely corresponding 
order. The titles and their figures stand thus :— 
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The various families then bearing the above twenty-five titles contri- 
buted to the population of England and Wales during the year 1865, no 
less than 90,234 infants. The total number of births registered in the 
same space of time was 748,069; and thus nearly an eighth part of the 
babyhood belonging to the year was included under the foregoing names. 
The question naturally arises, what circumstances have given to these 
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particular titles so great a frequency ? We shall endeavour to mect the 
inquiry, and for that purpose will consider the names in order. 

The predominance of Smith as an English surname can only be 
accounted for by the former extremely wide application of the term which 
originated the title. The smith of the middle ages represented a vast 
number of the most ordinary mechanical needs of the people, and he was 
everywhere. No other handicraft was at the same time so indispensable 
and so inclusive as his ; none, accordingly, employed so many individuals ; 
and by consequence none has left so wide an impression upon our nomen- 
elature. An inquiry into the causes which may have operated to secure to 
certain men the titles‘of their occupations in preference to names of other 
classes would not be without interest. It has been remarked that the 
selection of particular surnames in the first instance was, for the most 
part, an arbitrary matter ; and that the men who received their titles from 
their trades were just as likely to have been named after their fathers, or 
from the situation of their residences. But we venture to think that much 
may reasonably be urged against this proposition. Let us suppose that 
two. men, residing within a short distance of each other, are similarly 
engaged as smiths. One—like the “mighty man” of Longfellow—is a 
person of energetic devotion to his craft, of much physical strength, and of 
forcible moral character; while the other follows from mere habit and 
necessity, and in a tame and spiritless manner, the trade taught him in his 
youth. Can there be any doubt which of the two will be the more likely 
to be named after his occupation ? The first is the smith par excellence ; 
when choosing for him’ a distinctive title his neighbours forget in his strong 
personality the surroundings of his home and the name of his father, and 
call him by the title of that useful work with which his diligence and skill 
identify him. Not so the second. Whatever causes may operate to 
provide him with an appellation, they will in all probability be quite 
apart from his handicraft, which by lack of zeal and spirit he fails to 
assimilate to himself. We cannot help thinking then that the names 
denoting occupations must have pointed, in a very large number of cases, 
to individual energy and excellence on the part of those who originally 
received them ; and for this reason we regard them as a highly honourable 
class of titles. 

The names which stand second and third on our list are Jones and 
Williams. These introduce us to the patronymics, and are, as it is 
scarcely necessary to remind the reader, mainly to be found in Wales, so 
that if the Principality had been cut off from our calculations, they most 
certainly would not have appeared in our catalogue at all: Our fellow- 
subjects in Wales have always been far behind usin the matter of personal 
and family nomenclature. When, after long delay, they at last adopted 
our system of surnames in substitution for a cumbersome denominational 
method of their own, they seem to have selected and adhered to the 
simplest of all our classes of appellations almost.to the exclusion of the 
rest. We find them now complying with the fashions of modern nomen- 
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clature (but in a very imperfect manner), by employing as surnames an 
extremely limited number of baptismal titles in their genitive form—the 
addition of the possessive s being their equivalent for our patronymic 
termination son. Thus Jones (i. e. John’s) is the same name as Johnson; 
and Williams (William’s) as Williamson. The Welsh people exhibit exactly 
the same lack of enterprise in their selection of baptismal names at the 
present day. Although the extreme paucity of their surnames, which must 
often be productive of serious inconvenience, might to some extent be com- 
pensated by variety in their Christian names, they nevertheless-adhere to a 
few well-worn titles with remarkable tenacity; and as the registration 
indexes show, have recourse to a second baptismal name much less 
frequently than their English neighbours. To account, therefore, for the 
positions occupied by the two titles we are now considering, we have only 
to remember this tendency on the part of the Welsh, by reason of which 
the bulk of their population has been included under a very small number 
of surnames. .That Jones should be the most prominent name of the class 
under our notice is easily explained, since in every country which has 
embraced Christianity St. John’s character has always been supremely 
popular, and his name most frequently conferred at the baptismal font. It 
will be observed that the difference between the numbers relating to Jones 
and Williams is very considerable ; a discrepancy which doubtless approxi- 
mately represents the distance formerly intervening between the Christian 
names John and William in the popular estimation of Wales. 

The patronymic or sire-name is, perhaps, the least interesting of our 
varieties of cognomina, since it suggests nothing directly as to the individual 
who first bore it. It does, indeed, disrespectfully hint that he may have 
been wanting in any striking characteristics of his own ; and viewed in this 
light, it affords valuable corroborative evidence of the force and significance 
of other titles. It was probably often the means insensibly adopted to 
designate those who in no way specially distinguished themselves. In 
Wales, however, it is so universal, that on this hypothesis we should 
be obliged to people the Principality with nonentities ; we therefore conclude 
that in that portion of the country it merely represents such a general 
preference for the simplest form of personal distinction as overrides the 

. taste for titles of a more specific and descriptive character. This vast pre- 
ponderance of the patronymic amongst the Welsh, renders their family 
nomenclature far less interesting than that of England. 

Taylor, a surname of general distribution among the English counties, 
brings us back to the occupations. The importance and usefulness of the 
trade seem to account for the prominence of the title. 

Davies, which stands fifth on our list, is another Welsh patronymic. 
The personal name Dawfydd (David) belongs to the days of purely Keltic 
history, and has ever since been a characteristic national title in the Prin- 
cipality. Taffy is the‘familiar form of the word. If to the number of 
the Davieses we add that of the persons who bear the somewhat differently 
spelt but really identical name, Davis, the united family will appear third 
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in our catalogue, taking its place between the Joneses and the Williamses, 
and showing that the title of the Jewish king who “ sang sweet songs,” 
must formerly have been nearly as commonly conferred in baptism as that 
of the favourite character of Christian story, St. John. 

Brown calls our attention to a new class of names, viz. those which 
are derived from the physical characteristics of their first bearers. In 
conjunction with this appellation we may consider White—the only other 
kindred surname upon our roll—which, it will be seen, occupies the 
twenty-second placo in the list. 

It is clear that the personal traits which originated nicknames—which 
nicknames in many cases have been converted into permanent family 
titles—must have been more or less exceptional in their nature. They 
would otherwise never have attracted attention or provoked comment. 
Bearing this in mind, we should naturally expect to find that amongst a 
fair-haired, fair-complexioned race, such as our own, the dark and swarthy 
men, proportionately few in number but collectively forming no incon- 
siderable body, would be those whose skin would most frequently excite 
notice and originate a distinguishing name. Accordingly, we are not 
surprised to observe that the title Brown occupies a far more prominent 
position amongst us than White. With respect to this last-mentioned 
name, moreover, there appears to be a doubt whether it was in all cases 
originated by peculiarity of complexion at all. A Saxon word having no 
reference to colour, and which may frequently explain the title, not impro- 
bably sweeps off a large number of the Whites into an entirely different 
category of names from that attributable to personal characteristics. Be 
this, however, as it may, the Browns are twice as numerous as the Whites, 
even without any such reduction. Whenever the name White actually 
had reference to complexion, we may be certain that the singularity 
referred to was strongly marked; and the same observation may be made 
with regard to all titles occasioned by physical qualities of whatever kind. 
The class of names created in this manner is no small one. Many 
common appellations which belong to it will readily occur to the reader, 
such as Black, Little, Long, Short, Small, and Strong. 

Thomas, Evans, and Roberts, Nos. 7, 8, and 9, next claim our atten- 
tion. Hughes, Lewis, and Edwards, which occupy places in our catalogue 
numbered respectively, 17, 19, and 20, may also here be disposed of. 
All the six names are patronymics, having their head-quarters in Wales, 
and owing their numerical positions entirely to that monotonous taste on 
the subject of nomenclature which we have already noticed as charac- 
terizing the Welsh people. The relative frequency of these surnames must 
doubtless depend, in a great measure at least, upon the comparative 
favour which their representative Christian names formerly met with at 
the font; and it is not easy, or indeed possible, in all cases to unravel 
the tangled circumstances which may have rendered these different bap- 
tismal titles more or less common at the time during which surnames 
were coming into general use. Evans is the genitive of an old Welsh 
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name equivalent to John, and its position rcasserts the wie popularity of 
that appellation. It may occasion some surprise that Edward, the name 
of the “ruthless king,” the once hated conqueror of Wales, on whose 
banners the bard invokes ‘‘ confusion,” should have originated a large 
number of family titles in the Principality. But, as it has been observed, 
surnames only became settled in Wales during the last two or three 
centuries, when all prejudice against Saxon rule and Saxon nomenclature 
had had time to pass out of the Welsh mind. 

Hitherto the properly English names which we have considered have 
been those relative only to occupations and to personal peculiarities. We 
now come to three genuinely English titles of the patronymic class. The 
ever-prominent John meets us at the outset, but with the suffix son by 
way of termination in the place of the possessive s of Wales. This termi- 
nation is of Scandinavian origin, and its prevalence amongst us is regarded 
as a relic of the Danish conquests.* We may remark in passing that the 
name John maintains as a baptismal appellation in England exactly the 
same supremacy in the present day whichuthe position of the derivative 
now under our notice declares it to have asserted for itself formerly. It is 
shown by the registration indexes to be the most common man’s name in 
the country. Next in frequency comes William; and the ten appellations 
which most nearly approach these in commonness succeed them in the 
following order: — Thomas, James, George, Henry, Joseph, Robert, 
Edward, Charles, Richard, and David. Amongst these male titles, how- 
ever, several female names are interspersed. 

Robinson succeeds Johnson in the list, being nearly as common as its 
predecessor. The name Robert came to us with the Normans, and must 
soon have become popular. In common with most of the old baptismal 
titles, it has originated a large number of distinct surnames in addition 
to its more obvious derivatives. By way of example we will here intro- 
duce a list of those family names of which, either directly or through its 
nicked and abbreviated forms, it is the father. We have found as many 
as fifty-one of these kindred titles—several of which, indeed, appear in 
Mr. Lower’s Patronymica Britannica heretofore quoted. They are as 
under : — Bobbett, Bobbin, Bobby, Bobin, Bobkin, Dobson, Dobb, 
Dobbie, Dobbin, Dobbins, Dobbinson, Dobbs, Dobby, Hobb, Hobbes, 
Hobbins, Hobbis, Hobbs, Hobby, Hobkins, Hobkinson, Hoby, Hopkin, 
Hopkings, Hopkins, Hopkinson, Probert, Probyn (these two last from the 
old Welsh ap-Robert and ap-Robin, i.e. son of Robert and son of Robin), 
Robson, Robarts, Robb, Robbens, Robbie, Robbins, Roberson, Robert, 
Roberts, Robertshall, Robertshaw, Robertson, Robeson, Robings, Robin- 
sin, Robinson, Robison, Robjohn, Robjohns, Roblin, Robshaw, Robson, 
and Roby. 

It must not be supposed that this list of derivatives is by any means 
exceptionally long. Several of the personal names which became common 





* See The Teutonic Name-system. By Ronert Feecuson. London, 1864, p. 32. 
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after the Norman Conquest have laid the foundations of even larger 
numbers of family titles. 

Of the three English patronymics which we have mentioned above, 
Wilson is the last. The two similar names Thompson and Jackson (twenty- 
one and twenty-three on our list) may be referred to in conjunction with 
it. The personal appellations here perpetuated as surnames are, as the 
reader will observe, in their clipped and familiar, rather than their perfect 
forms—so indeed also is Robert in the name Robinson already considered. 
From the very frequent occurrence of such abbreviations in our nomen- 
clature we see clearly—what is, however, sufficiently evident from other 
sources—that surnames must generally have been colloquially conferred 
upon individuals by other people ; and that they were not, in most cases, 
deliberately chosen. and promulgated by those to whom they attached. 
The exceptions to this rule we shall presently have occasion to examine. 
Jack, we may observe, has been surmised to be unrelated to John, although 
the association is generally accepted. It is held by some to owe its 
origin to Jacques—James ; but this connection, we believe, has not been 
satisfactorily established. 

Wright (No. 13) next claims our consideration. This name, as will 
be perceived, belongs to the same class as Smith and Taylor. Like the 
former of those appellations it is derived from a word of extremely wide 
application. As Smith was formerly the general description of all artificers 
in metals, so was Wright that of all workers in wood: similar causes 
therefore seem to have occasioned the frequency of both names. There 
is another title to be examined belonging to the category of occupations. 
This is Turner (No. 24), and it is perhaps more difficult to account for 
the occurrence of this name in our catalogue, than for that of any other 
which appears there. It strikes us at once that the use of the lathe during 
the Middle Ages could scarcely have occupied so important a position 
with respect to other industries as to account for its conferring an appella- 
tion on larger numbers of persons than many of the occupations which 
are absent from our list. There is, however, a plausible theory which 
endeavours to identify the word turner with tourneour—the Norman name 
for one who engaged in a tournament ; and if we may accept this explana- 
tion of the term, our difficulty is in a great measure dispelled. The 
augmentation of the Turners from two distinct sources, the one springing 
from Saxon industry, and the other from Norman chivalry, will perhaps 
explain the position which their numerous family occupies amongst us at 
the present time. 

Wood, Green, and Hill stand 14th, 18th, and 25th upon our roll. There 
would seem to be but little difficulty in accounting for the commonness of 
these titles, since the three features of nature which have supplied them 
are abundant enough in England. It has frequently been remarked that 
it would be interesting to trace names of this elass to the neighbourhoods 
in which they were bestowed, for the sake of finding there the objects 
which occasioned them. But it should be remembered that such titles are 
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not likely to have’ been most often conferred precisely in those districts 
which abounded in the natural features referred to. John at-the-hill would 
not be so named in a neighbourhood entirely consisting of hills; for in 
such a locality the descriptive title would scarcely be a description at all. 
Will at-the-wood, again, is a name which would not be employed where 
trees were abundant—as in a forest-land clearing. It is one rather which 
might be conferred by the villagers of an open plain upon a man whose 
cottage nestled amongst the sheltering leafage of some exceptionally wooded 
knoll. We venture to think, too, that our reasoning with regard to occupation- 
names is in some degree applicable to the titles of the class now before us. 
We imagine that the tastes and habits of certain individuals may havo so 
associated them in their neighbours’ minds with the peculiar features 
of the country, as to secure to them distinguishing appellations derived 
from those features, which others, though similarly situated, may have 
failed to acquire. In some cases, however, mere possession may have led 
to this description of surname. A quaint old writer,* referring to the 
names compounded with well—a title of the class we are considering—thus 
states his view of their origin :—‘‘ Our ancestors, according to the different 
issue of waters, did differently terme them, and among other,. that which 
rose bubling out of the earth they called well-water, as if they had said 
bubling water: but this name of well grew afterward among us to bee the 
name of the bourne-pit, whereout the water is drawne. Sundry comming 
to possesse places which were neere unto welles of especial note, having gotten 
thereby the name of such or such a well, became after them so to be called. 
As Staniwell, of his dwelling at a well so named, of the stoniness thereof, 
Moswell of a well where much mosse did grow.” 

Some names of this class retain the prepositions and articles which 
were originally prefixed to them, and which indeed were at first necessary 
to their completeness. Thus we have Athjield, Attaway, Attawell, Bythell 
(i.e. by-the-hi!l), Bytheway, and Bythesea. In other cases the article has 
disappeared, while the preposition remains; as in Atha, Athoe, Athorn, 
Athow, Atley, Atmore, Atridge, Atton, Attree, Atwater, Atwell, Atwood, 
Bycroft, Byfield, Byford, Bygate, Bygrave, Byham, Byhurst, Bywater, 
Byway, and Byus (i.e..by-house). In most instances, however, the ancient 
prefixes have been completely dropped: while in a few names they have 
left behind them a single letter, as in Nash (i.e. atten-ash). 

Our two remaining family titles, viz. Hall and Walker (Nos. 15 and 16), 
are not to be classed with any of the foregoing. With respect to the 
former, Mr. Lower + says :—‘‘ The principal apartment in all old mansions 
was the hall, and in feudal times it was a petty court of justice, as well as 
the scene of entertainment. The chief servitor when the lord was resident, 
or the tenant when he was non-resident, would naturally eeu such a 
surname ; and hence its frequency.” 





* Verstecan : A Restitution of Decayed Intelligence in Antiquities, concerning the 
most Noble and Renowned English Nation. London, 1634, p. 296. 
t Patronymica Britannica. Article “ Hall.” 
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The name Walker does not commemorate any unusual pedestrian 
capabilities on the part of its original possessors. It is probably some- 
times derived from a Saxon word meaning a fuller. Sometimes it points 
to the forest-rangers established under the hated laws which followed upon 
the Conquest. As in the case of Turner, the similarity of spelling applied 
to the two appellations may account for the large number of Walkers in 
England at the present time. 

To sum up, then, the foregoing observations :—The two commonest 
surnames which are thoroughly English belong to the honourable class of 
occupation-names, and relate to the most ordinary handicrafts. These are 
followed, as far as England is concerned, by a name of personal appear- 
ance, the nature of which explains its frequency. Then come three 
personal names in patronymic shape. The remaining varieties consist 
of titles arising from situation of residence, and of those which owe their 
derivation to more than one source; one name—Hall—standing by itself. 
Wales intrudes into the roll nine personal names in the simplest patro- 
nymic form. The commonest of these represents the most popular 
character in Christian history; and the same may be said of the corre- 
sponding patronymic of England. It may here be remarked that the 
competition between Smith and Jones is extremely close. In some years 
the latter name contributes mare entries to the registration indexes than 
the former ; and in comparing the numbers representing the two titles 
during a period of seventeen years, the Registrar-General has shown an 
excess of Smiths over Joneses amounting to only 3,137.* 

It will be remembered that, in stating the probable number of different 
surnames in England and Wales, we made a large allowance for present 
varieties in the spelling of words which were in the first instance identical. 
A single illustration will suffice to make clear how large a multiplication 
of titles has taken place through this instrumentality. Humfrey is a good 
English personal name, which, like multitudes of its fellows, readily 
passed into a surname. It usually now appears with a final s suffixed, 
which letter, it may be observed, does not «lways indicate a patronymic, 
but would seem sometimes to stand as a diminutive, and sometimes as a 
mere phonetic addition.| With this termination, the name appears in 
the registration indexes under twenty-two different modes of spelling, 
which are as follow, viz. :—Humfrays, Humfress, Humfreys, Humfries, 
Humfriys, Humpfries, Humpheries, Humpherus, Humpheryes, Humpherys, 
Humphires, Humphreis, Humphres, Humphreyes, Humphreys, Humphries, 
Humphris, Humphrise, Humphriss, Humphryes, Humphrys, and Humpries. 
By dropping the final s we acquire three additional and entirely distinct 
varieties of the title, viz.:—Homfray, Humprey, and Umphrey. Admit- 
ting that in some two or three cases these varieties may have been 
augmented by the individual ignorance of informants in notifying to the 





* Annual Report for 1853, p. 22. 
¢ See The Teutonic Name-system, above quoted, p. 32. 
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registration officers the method of spelling their names, it is perfectly clear 
from the constant reappearance in the indexes of most of the above forms 
that the great majority of them are recognized as distinct family titles, and are 
carefully transmitted from generation to generation. The differences here 
manifestly arise from the etymological uncertainties which until quite 
recently attended the writing, not only of names, but of all other words 
also. The various modifications of spelling in the above list would not 
greatly affect the pronunciation of the name, and hence its identity has 
been preserved through all the ill-usage it has met with from the pens 
of heedless or ignorant writers. 

But the corruption of names through mispronunciation has been carried 
quite as far as their fictitious multiplication through false writing. In this 
manner doubtless a very large number of the most puzzling oddities of 
our nomenclature may be accounted for. Mr. Ferguson, whom we have 
previously quoted, has noticed the fact that, in the corruption of names 
by this method, the tendency is generally towards a meaning. As- 
examples, he gives Goodluck, from Guthlac ; Thoroughgood, from Thwr- 
good ; and Grumble and Tremble, from Grimbald and Trumbold. We can 
readily understand that a person owning a strangely-sounding name would, 
upon taking up his abode in a new neighbourhood, be liable to have his 
title assailed on this principle. A somewhat unworthy tendency of human 
nature inclines us to turn to ridicule what we do not understand, and to 
construct for ourselves out of the mysterious something within our com- 
prehension. Thus, we have ourselves heard a newly-imported Tovey 
habitually styled Toby, the latter appellation being, as the diminutive of 
Tobias, the more accustomed word; and similarly we have known the 
Irish name Minheniecotte resolve itself, in an English village, into mignon- 
ette, the title of the familiar annual of our cottage gardens. 

An accustomed appellation, however, becomes liable to corruption of 
another sort—thaf which arises from our tendency (in speech as well as 
in every other matter) to save ourselves all needless trouble. By the 
operation of this tendency the rough places of pronunciation are made 
plain ; syllables are slurred over and then dropped, and compound sounds 
give place to simple ones, Woodhouse falls into Woodus, Brambleby 
becomes Bramley, Roundle is clipped into Rundle, and Atten-ash into 
Nash. 

Thus a twofold difficulty besets those who would make clear the deri- 
vations of our surnames ; and yet a large number of the most extraordinary 
titles have been very plausibly explained by the etymologists. Our 
curiosities, indeed, are demolished by these gentlemen in a wholesale 
manner, which we have occasionally felt to be somewhat disappointing. 
A short time since we were engaged in arranging some of the stranger titles 
occurring in the registration indexes into lists according to the subjects to 
which they appeared to relate. The category of ‘‘ names referring to strong 
drink, its measurement, &c.,’’ was one which received our notice. We 
readily found the title Bacchus, and chose i: as a highly appropriate 

VOL, xvi1.—no. 100, 21, 
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heading for our catalogue. But we were soon compelled to displace it ; 
learning that the word meant nothing more or less than Bake-house. 
Portwine next struck us as a valuable acquisition. This too, however, we 
were obliged to relinquish, on the assurance that it contained no allusion 
to the familiar Portuguese beverage, but was simply a corruption of 
Poitevin, i. e. a native of Poitou. Barrel turned out in like manner to be 
merely Barwell. Bottle, we found, came from the Anglo-Saxon word 
Botl—a dwelling; and Gallon proved to be identical with a Norse word 
signifying crazy. In this manner many similar curiosities have been 
disposed of—in some instances, it must be owned, with a positiveness 
scarcely warranted by the evidence on which the proffered explanation has 
rested, 

But the number of oddities left unassailed is nevertheless exceedingly 
large. We have before us a long list of such oddities, the origin of 
which would offer to the curious a wide field for speculation. What, for 
instance, is the precise value of a Cypher amongst titles? How can we 
dispel the uncertainties which encompass the cognomen Doubt? Where 
does Going come from, and whither will the investigation of Igo lead 
us? What are we to think of such surnames as Left, Moist, My, Nil, 
Ox, Puddle, Seraphim, Secular, Temporal, Trash, and Truly, which, 
with multitudes more as startling and ludicrous, appear on the pages of 
our indexes ? 

Two or three fertile sources of strange and irregular nomenclature are 
indeed easily apparent. Foundlings are liable to receive eccentric titles. 
The ragamuffins who run away from wretched homes to live amongst the 
Arabs of our towns, and who are fain to conceal the name that associates 
them with the savage step-mother of the paternal roof—these again are 
likely to acquire queer appellations ; which, once bestowed, may cling to 
them through life, and distinguish them in the register book when they die. 
The illiterate and illegitimate who wander from their birthplace in quest 
of labour are likewise exposed to similar chances. Thus not a few of 
our most extraordinary surnames may possibly be of quite recent origin, 
there being ample opportunity for their introduction even under the circum- 
stances of the present time; and during the period when family titles 
were wholly unfixed amongst the lower classes, the occasions favouring 
the bestowal of ludicrous appellations would necessarily be more numerous 
still. 

Many surnames owe their drollery merely to the modification of mean- 
ing which in course of time has befallen the words that originally furnished 
them. We find at intervals in the registration indexes—almost always, it 
may be remarked, in connection with the county of Durham—the name 
Gossip, one which has an absurd sound in the present day. This is a 
word, however, the signification of which has undergone a considerable 
change. It formerly charged no tattling propensities on the persons to 
whom it was applied, but was the title given to sponsors at the baptismal 
font—those who, according to the prevalent belief of the middle ages, 
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*‘ besides contracting spiritual obligations on behalf of the baptized child, 
also contracted spiritual affinity one with another, and became sib or akin 
in God.” * Thus, then, the drollery of the name Gossip disappears ; it 
proves to be a highly honourable title to own, and the process by which it 
came to be perpetuated as a family name is no longer difficult to under- 
stand. Another example of a somewhat similar kind may be given. 
Tippler is a denomination of not unfrequent occurrence, and it is 
one which, according to the present force of the word, would seem to 
stand as evidence of habitual intemperance on the part of the founders 
of the families who bear it. It appears, however, that tipplers were 
formerly not conspicuous consumers, but merely sellers, of intoxi- 
cating drink ; and there is, consequently, no real reproach in this queer 
and seemingly dishonourable surname. Many similar instances might be 
adduced. 

We have remarked above that in the majority of cases surnames were 
not chosen by the individuals who bore them. They were generally, as 
their nature often plainly indicates, nothing more or less than the distin- 
guishing appellations conferred on men by their neighbours for the con- 
venience of social intercourse, and taking a permanent and hereditary form 
in compliance with the custom which in course of time allotted som: 
fixed title to all. Undoubtedly, however, there were many exceptions to 
this rule, and foremost amongst such exceptions would be the territorial 
surnames, which were, in fact, the origin of all the others. These were, 
of course, assumed by their owners,—being a kind of manifesto of family 
importance. A very large number of the Norman names were of this 
description; and many families amongst us now bear the titles (thus 
appropriated by their forefathers) of Norman villages and estates. It is 
probable, however, that not a few persons who imagine their names to 
be of Norman origin are totally mistaken on the subject. The territorial 
prefix de, for instance, generally supposed to be conclusive proof of French 
derivation, is very far from being so. The prefix was adopted by the 
Saxons themselves, in imitation of their Norman conquerors ; and some- 
times its conjunction with the names of places merely indicates the 
French method of writing a name belonging to English people. There 
is much further misapprehension abroad with regard to surnames which 
do undoubtedly belong to the French language ; their owners being ready 
to attribute to them an ancient introduction into this country to which 
they certainly cannot, in many cases, lay claim. There have been many 
importations of French names since the Norman conquest; and probably 
a large number of those who flatter themselves that their ancestors fought 
beside William of Normandy at Hastings, are but the descendants of the 
artisans who flocked over to our shores aé the time of the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes! In examining the registers of the refugee churches 
which were founded in Spitalfields and other places shortly after that 





* Trencn’s English, Past and Present, p. 208. 
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event, we find at any rate a considerable array of family names which are 
identical with those whose owners love to associate them with the days of 
chivalry and feudalism. How many, then, of our Aubreys, Beauchamps, 
Vezeys, and others, ‘‘came over” in an orthodox manner with the Con- 
queror? How many found their way here amongst the 50,000 who fled 
from persecution in 1685 ? 

But the endeavour to establish an ancient and distinguished descent 
is, we need scarcely say, very commonly made, even in the face of the 
most serious denominational difficulties. The registration indexes reveal, 
in the neighbourhood of many of our most ordinary names, a variety of 
manceuvres in spelling, by which some of the owners of such titles 
attempt to escape from the common herd and to assert their own better 
origin. There seems to be a special sensitiveness on the subject of 
appellations derived from trades. The goodly fellowship of the Smiths has 
lost various secessionist Smyths, Smythes, and Smijths, who boast of being 
unconnected with the parent stock. The Taylors have similarly sent forth 
Tayleurs, Tayleures, Tayloes, and others—each family belonging, by its 
‘own declaration at least, to a distinct and superior breed. Unfortunately, 
however, these disguises are invariably seen through. The only solid 
comfort which can be offered to persons who thus suffer under titles 
derived from humble handicrafts, consists in the assurance given by 
Mr. Dickens concerning a family of whom he has written, and which 
would equally apply to these martyrs, viz. that being undoubtedly 
descended in a direct line from Adam and Eve, their progenitors were 
therefore closely connected with the agricultural interest at the earliest 
period of human history. 





Norr.—The foregoing Article was completed some six months past ; all reference, 
therefore, to the Registration Indexes must be held to apply to their position at that 
petiod.—Ep. C. J/, 
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Or the dozen or so of intelligent gentlemen who accompanied the course of 
the last Schleswig-Holstein war from Altona to Alsen, the majority seem to 
have been struck with genuine astonishment by the discovery that between 
Elbe and Schlei there dwells a sturdy race of god-fearing, beef-eating men 
and women, bearing an unmistakable family likeness to the nation which 
is so obviously the favourite of heaven. A suspicion of this fact had 
indeed already crossed the minds of most writers and readers of English 
history; and had the ingenious correspondents aforesaid been led by 
the clash of arms to the western instead of the central and eastern 
districts of that peninsula, had it been worth their while to report on 
the desperate attempt of the gallant Danish Captain Hammer to main- 
tain his sovereign’s rule over the outlying islands of the Schleswig 
archipelago, they would have been still more amazed at the resemblance 
between its inhabitants and their countrymen at home, in manners and 
customs, in language and fashion of speech, in food, and dress, and 
personal appearance. We should then have learnt, if not for the first 
time in our lives, at all events for the first time from the columns of a 
newspaper, that there can be no question as to the existence of a large 
and important Frisian element in our English nationality ; that from the 
marshes whence, at the present day, horned cattle weekly invade the 
English markets, bands of seafarers erst crossed the treacherous seas to 
land far to the north in the Frith of Forth, whose appellation still recalls 
their name; or far to the south on the Isle of Wight, where their traces 
are still discoverable in the local nomenclature familiar to all Englishmen 
from the perusal of the Court Circular. We should have been told that 
on the rim of the North-Schleswig coast and on the Uthlande or Out-lands, 
as the islands fronting it are called in the North-Frisian dialects, the 
th, on which Englishmen justly pride themselves as their peculiar insular 
property, is still pronounced in its native purity; that, indeed, the natives of 
these districts speak a language far nearer to that of the natives of Hamp- 
shire than to that of Brandenburgers or Silesians, and far more intelligible 
to the former. All these and many cognate facts would have been not the 
less true because they might not have happened to be precisely new. It 
is to a different phase in the history of the North-Frisian coast-line and 
archipelago that these pages are intended to direct attention. This 
phase has no concern either with the original settlement of England, 
or with the Schleswig-Holstein question. While the former may be 
cheerfully left in the hands of Dr. Latham and other combatants, 
the latter has in these districts scarcely amounted at any time to what 
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may properly be termed a question. Steadily and stubbornly the Frisian 
inhabitants of the North-Schleswig coast and islands have resisted any 
and every attempt at Danisation. When the Danish Government 
attempted to introduce the Danish language into the churches and schools 
of Sylt, the most important and (except the small island of Rém) the 
northernmost of the North-Frisian group, their pastors could find no 
hearers to listen to their sermons, and their schoolmasters no children to 
attend their lessons. When at the little Danish colony of List, at the 
north point of the island, they had fitted up a very neat building, with 
church and school, for Danish services and instruction, the Prussian and 
Austrian troops arrived to slit its thin-spun life, and the eleven children of 
the colony sre again taught in German by a schoolmaster from Rom, 
whom we found solacing his abundant leisure with a treatise on the theory 
of pedagogics. The unnatural arrangement by which this portion of the 
island of Sylt, part of the island of Féhr, and the whole of the little 
neighbouring island of Amrum were politically separated from the 
Duchy of Schleswig, and included as enclaves in the more distant 
Jutland, was therefore very appropriately as well as necessarily termi- 
nated by their incorporation with Schleswig at the peace of Vienna, three 
years ago. 

The conflict on which we are about to touch, and which we are now as 
it were witnessing with our own eyes during a tranquil seaside sojourn at 
Westerland or Sylt, is a conflict not between governments, not between 
nationality and nationality, but one between enemies whose wars are more 
obstinate than wars between governments, and more certain to end in the 
absolute victory of the stronger than wars between nationalities. The 
combatants are the sea and the land, and the victory is with Ennosigeus. 
Aided by his ancient ally Molus, he tears strip after strip, and band after 
band, from the helpless island shores, first burying houses and churches 
beneath the sands which his ally drives before him up the coast, and then 
covering sands and ruins alike under the irremovable shroud of his eternal 
waters. Butif he is a powerful foe, he is also a generous friend, proceeding 
on a principle of vague elementary equity, which mortals call robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. What he tears from the east he often adds to the 
west; what he takes from the islands he frequently gives to the 
mainland. 

A glance at the map will illustrate the process, though it cannot 
precisely verify it. The elaborate maps by which a land-surveyor of the 
seventeenth century, one Johannes Meyer, accompanied the well-known 
Schleswig-Holstein chronicle of his patron, Caspar Danckwerth, burgo- 
master of Husum, as compared with a map of the same districts at the 
present day, present a sufficiently startling discrepancy.* This discrepancy 





* Among modern maps may be consulted that of Schleswig-Holstein, by the 
Prussian Captain Geerz (official), or that appended to C. P. Hansen : Das Schleswig- 
sche Wattenmeer und die friesischen Inseln (Glogan, 1865). 
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is considerable in those of Meyer’s maps, which are of course deserving of 
implicit credit as delineating the shores of mainland and islands at the 
time of the publication of the chronicle (1652) ; it is enormous in the case 
‘of those which, with less certainty, represent the outline of coast and 
archipelago at a date of four centuries previously. The authorities on 
which these earlier maps are based, are, in the first place, tradition, which 
may be and is in many cases doubtful (c. g. in that of the supposed 
Friesenhafen, whence the invaders of England are stated to have taken 
their departure, and in that of the supposed extensive peninsula of 
Siiderstrand, stretching about twenty degrees westwards from Ténning, 
and even believed by some to have been originally connected with 
Heligoland) ; and, in the second, the registers of extinct churches and 
parishes, in which there is every reason to confide. But even were there 
no maps in existence embodying the traditions or conjectures of ancient 
times, the personal experience of living inhabitants, as well as the observa- 
tions which the traveller can hardly avoid making for himself, would enable 
him to realise the main features, and to predict the ultimate result of this 
long-continued conflict. 

Husum, which is easily reached from Altona or Kiel, and where the 
historical traveller may regret to observe the neglect into which successive 
governments have allowed the old palace, formerly the dower-house of the 
widowed Duchesses of Schleswig, to fall, is the starting-point for a voyage 
among the North-Frisian Outlands. After traversing a broad expanse of 
morass and mud, already converted in part into excellent pasture-land on 
which the cattle are in training for Newgate Market, we take boat to reach 
the other extremity of the archipelago, the island of Sylt. We are assured 
that the clear-eyed little captain on the gangway of the steamer Nordfriesland 
is the most experienced pilot of these treacherous waters ; nor, indeed, 
would it be quite safe for a man to trust himself on them in his own 
pleasure-yacht. For the six hours’ voyage between the Husum and the 
landing-place Nésse on the eastern shore of Sylt, can only be performed 
at high water, and even then must be confined to a narrow channel threading 
itself in a maze of twists and turns through rifts and sandbanks, and past 
islands and eyots in part of the minutest dimensions. These islands are 
the remains of an extensive peninsula which formerly stretched out far to 
the west into the German Ocean. More than a hundred churches and 
villages, according to the most moderate computation, lie buried beneath 
the sands which our boat so deftly avoids; and the islands which we pass 
are mere remnants of their former selves. We are in the so-called 
Wattenmeer, an untranslatable term, the Watten being the tracts of mud 
and sand visible at low water. For nine months of the year they produce 
an abundance of oysters; in autumn they are visited by swarms of 
widgeon and other wild-fowl from the Vogelkojen (preserves) of Foéhr and 
Sylt, as well as by seals, which may be frequently seen disporting them- 
selves in these waters, where the mariners either shoot or harpoon them, 
or fustigate them to a more ignominious death. The first island which 
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we pass is Nordstrand, formerly connected with its present neighbour 
Pellworm, but torn from the latter in the memorable flood of 1684, the 
most terrible year in the entire history of the North-Frisian Outlands. 
This flood, brought on, as the Nordstrand preacher Matthias Boethius 
declared, by the wantonness and avarice of his flock, reduced the island 
to one-third of its former size, buried in the waves or laid level with the 
ground 1,300 houses and 19 churches, and destroyed the lives of 6,000 
human beings and 50,000 cattle and sheep. The remnant of the 
inhabitants were unable to exist amidst the ruins of their former prosperity, 
and to a man deserted the island. It was given up by the Duke of 
Schleswig to an enterprising body of men familiar with the conflicts 
between land and water (Dutchmen of course), who imported a colony of 
Brabanters and set them to work to dyke in, with considerable success, 
portions of the ancient island. The descendants of these immigrants, 
Catholics by religion, still live on this island; and the here unique 
institution of an oratory, served by three priests, survives as a 
lasting memorial of the enterprising strangers, who have here carried 
out in miniature a work similar to that which their countrymen have 
for centuries continued, on the grandest of scales, in their native 
Waterstaat. 

Before we have lost sight of Nordstrand and its divorced neighbour 
Pellworm, we already come in view of the first of a series of the most speak- 
ing monuments of the desperate struggle between the sea and the outposts 
of the land. These are the so-called Halligen, a word of obscure derivation, 
and said by some to be the root of the name of our own insular colony of 
Heligoland. They can scarcely be called islands, for they are mere shreds 
or patches of land in the midst of the water, meadows with the greenest of 
grass washed by every tide of the sea, inhabited by mere handfuls of men, 
who dwell in houses raised on hillocks of turf and occasionally supported, 
like the lake-dwellings of the Scythians in Herodotus, by piles of wood 
driven into the soppy soil. Many are the stories which have been pre- 
served or invented of the pathetic experiences of these children of the 
sea—how the men after, like a large proportion of these island-Frisians, 
leading a life of adventures on Hanseatic or Dutch vessels, return to die 
on their native morsel of land, where their wives or sweethearts have been 
keeping a long and solitary watch for their return. Mr. C. P. Hansen, 
the excellent ‘chronicler of Sylt’ (where, like his father and grandfather 
before him, he has long lived as a schoolmaster), whose books contain 
everything worth knowing about his cherished Archipelago, even quotes 
a touching poem * (poems, he says, are rare in these parts: Frisia non 
cantat) connected with such a tradition. It is a song of a sister's 





* The reader may like to sce the first stanza as a specimen :— 
Ferjeth me ei, min Hertens liwe Brouther, 
Wann dé der sillest am a Wral; 
Wann dé der stonst an sjongest bei din Routher, 
Ferjeth me ei, ig Forget 
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longing for her brother far away in command of a Dutch East- 
Indiaman,—such a one as to this day lies inextricably stranded at 
the so-called Elbow in the northernmost corner of Sylt,—and is written 
in a Frisian dialect of the neighbouring mainland. Meanwhile those 
who stay at home, and make a miserable living by the sale of their 
cattle, are exposed to calamities of which an instance had occurred 
on one of the Halligen only a week before we passed by it. The storm 
of the 27th of July last had swept away the entire crop of hay which 
lay drying on the meadow, and which the inhabitants of the island had 
been either too few or too stupid to remove to their solitary hillock. In 
the Husum newspaper we read a piteous appeal from the minister of this 
Hallig on behalf of its inhabitants, who in losing their hay had lost their 
only harvest of the year, and would be forced by want to sell their cattle, 
their sole property and means of sustenance. ‘These Hallig pastors, it 
may be mentioned by the way, are young ministers who have to serve 
their apprenticeship in the church in these poor and desolate localities, 
before they are promoted to more tolerable and remunerative livings on 
the mainland. We mention this practice in order to show that there 
are differences as well as resemblances between the Frisians and their 
English kinsmen. At the same time, a preposterous notion seems to 
be gradually growing up even in these out-of-the-way regions that the 
clergy are underpaid; for we found the little church at Westerland 
on Sylt pastorless on account of the low salary (45/. per annum) which 
has been hitherto deemed a sufficient remuneration for its spiritual officer. 

Past these comfortless oases, often inhabited by not more than a dozen 
of individuals in a couple of tenements, past the flourishing island of Fohr, 
where the visitors to the pretty little sea-side place of Wyck are crowded 
round the bathing-machines under the inspiriting music of the inevitable 
band, we steam into more open waters and reach at last the Ries-gap 
(i.e. traveller’s hole: an appellation which we venture to recommend to 
the General Steam Navigation Company for their landing-place at St. 
Catherine’s Wharf) on the eastern shore of Sylt, whence a moonlight drive 
of two hours over sand and marsh brings us to Westerland on the western 
shore. Nothing but sea any longer separates us from the Yorkshire coast ; 
but that sea has many secrets to tell; and if our readers will bear with us 
a little longer, we will endeavour in a few notes from the annals of this 
typical island to picture the main features of the history of the North- 
Frisian archipelago. 

Sylt may be roughly described as a long line of sand extending in the 
direction of due north to south, with a central hump or projection to the 
east of marsh and heather-land. The configuration of the island itself 





“Forget me not, dear brother of my heart, 
When that thou sailest round the world ; 
When that thon stand’st and singest by thy helm, 
Forget me not.” 
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suggests an approximate idea of the ravages which its territory has under- 
gone during the last six centuries. Its dangerous side is of course the 
western, where nothing but a chain of sand-hills (Dunes) protects it against 
the inroads of the German Ocean. On the east a wide expanse of mud 
stretches towards the Schleswig coast, only partially covered with water at 
the ebb, and sufficiently shallow to freeze over in winter, when the post 
accordingly travels across the ice to the little port of Hoyer. But on the 
western side the sea steadily and irresistibly gains upon the land, by a 
process of fatal regularity, only interrupted now and then by an incursion 
of exceptional violence, when the monster rages with uncontrollable fury 
and casts up from his maw beams and stones, and the very foundations of 
churches and homesteads which he swallowed centuries ago. As a rule, 
however, according to the process already indicated, the wind acts as 
advanced guard. The Dunes, as the inhabitants picturesquely express it, 
are wandering Dunes; moving gradually from west to east and doing in 
years what the sea will occasionally accomplish in a single night. 

Accordingly, several villages on Sylt bear the names of other villages 
which centuries ago lay three or four miles farther west, on sites now 
covered by the sea. Such is the case with the village of Wenningstedt 
and with that of List. Of Eydum the name is only preserved in a spot 
where the evicted villagers for a time stowed the relics of their goods and 
chattels. 

In the little church of Westerland is an altar-screen, unmistakably 
dating from Catholic times, which originally decorated the church of the now 
vanished Eydum, and had, according to tradition, been brought thither 
from the previously destroyed old List. But the history of Rantum, the 
present village of which name lies about half-way down the southern 
peninsula of the island, most clearly exemplifies the process. 

The original old Rantum lay about four miles out from the present 
shore. On All Saints’ eve, 1486, came a terrific storm which buried this 
Rantum, as well as Eydum, beneath the waters. Some of the remaining 
inhabitants hereupon built a second Rantum nearer the present western 
coast-line of the same peninsula. Then the wind began its gradual work, 
driving in the sand till it buried house after house beneath its drifts, and 
till at last (about a century ago) the church had to be moved further 
inland. But even this church—the third—which is still remembered by a 
few old people, had to be broken off in its turn; the village had to be 
shifted once more to the east of the Dunes ; in 1828 only thirteen houses 
remained ; at the present day only six are standing, and these also a speedy 
end awaits. An old woman with a baby in her arms, with whom we spoke, 
in one of these houses, could recall the time when Rantum church was still 
standing ; if the child lives to its grandmother’s age, it will infallibly sur- 
vive the last homestead of the doomed village. When the wind has done 
his work, the sea follows, driving the Dunes to the east; nor can many 
years elapse before the work of destruction is accomplished and the 
whole of the southern and northern peninsulas covered with water. 
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(The island is of course too poor to make it worth the while of the 
government to protect the western coast by breakwaters and piers. Few 
and far between are the sails visible on the horizon, while numerous 
fragments of ships, and sea-chests with the names of English owners and 
ports, attest the fate of those whom ignorance or stress of weather has 
driven upon the sandriffs. The inhabitants, who offer a temporary resist- 
ance to the sea by constructing a network of grass and reeds to catch the 
sand, laugh at the notion entertained by recent semi-official visitors, that 
any permanent opposition can by such means be maintained against the 
incursions of an enemy whom they know only too well. When the sea takes 
only three nights to break up a ship of large burden stranded on the 
eastern shore, the idea of keeping it out by a flimsy texture of straw, appears 
childish to the Sylters. They wisely point out that the Government would 
do better to follow nature than to resist her, by draining and enclosing the 
land on the eastern peninsula and its vicinity, which is to all intents and 
purposes safe. ; 

Such are the main conditions of this continuous conflict between the 
elements—a conflict not indeed comparable in interest to that on the 
coast of Holland where an enterprising nation has conquered nature, but 
interesting and almost pathetic from the very circumstance of the helpless- 
ness of the islanders against their hereditary foe. These islanders— 
Paulsens, and Hansens, and Lorenzens, and Claassens, and all the others 
that end in sen—are themselves well deserving of study ; but they are 
eanny folk like their cousins in the Lowlands, and by no means anxious to 
be drawn out. The Sylters, like the rest of their Frisian brethren, are an 
orderly and peaceful race, which has long patiently paid its taxes to its 
Danish rulers, and will doubtless continue to pay them to its Prussian 
deliverers, albeit these latter have lost no time in visiting the islanders 
with the Prussian income-tax (Classen-steuer),—an imposition hitherto 
unknown in these parts. Denmark and Prussia have hitherto both found 
willing subjects in all the Frisians, because they have wisely respected the 
Land-recht of the country, and have infringed none of the ancient rights 
and customs endeared to the people by a long and unbroken continuance. 
A lesson might possibly be learnt in this respect by our own Government 
as to the treatment of our own Frisian islanders on Heligoland, where the 
paternal interference of the Colonial Office has managed to raise a pretty 
little storm in a teacup by the imposition of a constitution of British 
manufacture.* In the island of Sylt the Prussian Government is repre- 
sented by a Land-vogt, who superintends the collection of the taxes and all 
other matters of provincial administration. But the exercise of judicial 
functions, and the interpretation of the laws and customs of the country 
belong to the Common Council, or Sylter Rath, which assembles 





* An account has lately appeared in the (German) newspapers of an odd visit 
paid by the Duke of Buckingham, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, to the 
recalcitrant island in the month of June last, and of a lecture read by his Grace 
to a committee of the inhabitants on board a Danish ship-of-war. 
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annually or -oftener, and is composed of twelve of the chiéf pro- 
prietors in the island, assisted by six other members chosen by the 
peasantry, or Bauerschaft. The council thus forms a free popular 
tribunal, with jurisdiction in both civil and criminal cases, and has even 
pronounced sentence of death for grave offences. 

At Keitum, the capital of the island where this Common Council meets, 
the relic of the representative body which of old assembled on the Thing- 
hills, still visible near the neighbouring Thinnum, the worthy cattle-farmers 
and retired sea-captains are said to entertain a wholesome dread of the 
new-fangled notions likely to be introduced by the Badegéiste at Wester- 
land. It is indeed not unlikely that this watering-place, the only one in 
Germany which lies open to the German Ocean, and which is already 
stated to have attracted the attention of a Berlin speculator, may have 
what hotel-keepers and proprietors of bathing-machines call a future before 
it. At present its comforts are neither numerous nor sybaritic. Yet we 
trust that the inroads of civilization may not justify the apprehensions of 
contingent demoralisation which disquiet the minds of the native inhabi- 
tants. May their trim cottages, all built after a single model, with their 
tile-covered walls and windows full of flower-pots, remain sacred from 
intrusion, though their doors be left as heretofore unlocked by day and 
night! May the Frisian dialect of their white-pated sons be preserved 
pure from the alloy of Berlin or Hamburg lingo, and the long flaps 
descending from their daughters’ head-gear veil their rubicund counten- 
ances from the gaze of the profane! May the sea, which brings them both 
health and wealth, be slow to encroach still farther upon their flourishing 
homesteads, and may their graves be undisturbed on the heights of Keitum, 
not beaten by the impetuous and ruthless sea! 
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Hady Denzil. 


CHAPTER I. 


LAR Axa. THE Denzils were the chief people at 
\ \\ wy Dinglefield Green. Their house was 
\“\“\\ by much the most considerable-looking 
WR house, and the grounds were beautiful. 
Na’ I say the most considerable-looking, 
for my own impression is that Dingle- 
wood, which was afterwards bought by 
the stockbroker whose coming con- 
vulsed the whole Green, was in reality 
larger than the Lodge; but the Lodge, 
§ when Sir Thomas Denzil was in it, was 
all the same the centre of everything. 
e It was like Windsor Castle to us 
MA neighbours, or perhaps in reality it 
* was more what her Majesty's actual 
royal habitation is to the dwellers 
within her castle gates. We were the 
poor knights, the canons, the musical and ecclesiastical people who 
cluster about that mingled stronghold of the State and Church—but to 
the Lodge was it given to bestow distinction upon us. Those of us who 
visited Lady Denzil entered into all the privileges of rank; those who 
did not receive that honour fell into the cold shade—and a very uncom- 
fortable shade it must have been. I speak, you will say, at my ease; for 
my people had known the Denzils ages before, and Sir Thomas most 
kindly sent his wife to call, almost before I had settled down into my 
cottage ; but I remember how very sore Mrs. Wood felt about it, though it 
surprised me at the time. ‘I have been here five years, and have met 
them everywhere ; but she has never found the way to my door. Not that 
I care in the least,” she said, with a flush on her cheek. She was a 
clergyman’s widow, and very sensitive about her “ position,” poor thing— 
and almost found fault with me, as if I was to blame for having known 
the Denzils in my youth. 

Lady Denzil, who had so much weight among us, was a very small per- 
sonage. She would have been tiny and insignificant had she not been so 
stately and imposing. I don’t know how she did it. She was not far 
from sixty at the time I speak of. Whatever the fashion was, she always 
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wore long flowing dresses which swept the ground for a yard behind her, 
and cloaks ample and graceful: always large, always full, and always made 
of black silk. Even in winter, though her carriage would be piled 
with heaps of furs, she wore upon her little majestic person nothing but 
silk. Such silk !—you should have touched it to know what it was. The 
very sound of it, as it rustled softly after her over the summer lawn or the 
winter carpet, was totally different from the frélement of ordinary robes. 
Some people said she had it made for herself express at Lyons. I don’t 
know how that might be, but I know I never saw -anything like it. I 
believe she had every variety in her wardrobe that heart of woman could 
desire: Indian shawls worth a fortune I know were among her possessions ; 
but she never wore anything but that matchless silk—long dresses of it, 
and long, large ample cloaks to correspond. Her hair was quite white, 
like silver. She had the brightest dark eyes shining out from under brows 
which were curved and lined as finely as when she was eighteen. Her 
colour was as fresh as a rose. I think there never was a more lovely 
old lady. Eighteen, indeed! It has its charms, that pleasant age. 
It is sweet to the eye, especially of man. Perhaps a woman, who has 
oftenest to lecture the creature, instead of falling down to worship, may 
not see so well the witchery which lies in the period ; but find me any face 
of eighteen that could match Lady Denzil’s. It had wrinkles, yes; but 
these were crossed by lines of thought, and lighted up by that soft breath 
of experience and forbearance which comes only with the years. Lady 
Denzil’s eyes saw things that other eyes could not see. She knew by 
instinct when things were amiss. You could tell it by the charitable 
absence of all questioning, by a calm taking for granted the most unlikely 
explanations. Some people supposed they deceived her, but they never 
deceived her. And some people spoke of her extraordinary insight, and 
eyes that could see through a millstone. I believe her eyes were clear ; 
but it was experience, only experience—long knowledge of the world, 
acquaintance with herself and human nature, and all the chances that 
befall us on our way through this life. That it was,and not any mere 
intuition or sharpness, that put insight into Lady Denzil’s eyes. 

The curious thing, however, was that she had never had any troubles 
of her own. She had lived with Sir Thomas in the Lodge since a period 
dating far beyond my knowledge. It was a thing which was never 
mentioned among us, chiefly, I have no doubt, because of her beautiful 
manners and stately look, though it came to be spoken of afterwards, as 
such things will; but the truth is, that nobody knew very clearly who 
Lady Denzil was. Sir Thomas’s first wife was from Lancashire, of 
one of the best old families in the county, and it was not an unusual 
thing for new comers to get confused about this, and identify the 
present Lady Denzil with her predecessor; but I am not aware that 
any one really knew the rights of it or could tell who she was. I have 
heard the mistake made, and I remember distinctly the gracious and un- 
satisfactory way with which she put it aside. ‘‘ The first Lady Denzil was 
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a Lancashire woman,” she said; ‘she was one of the Tunstalls of 
Abbotts-Tunstall, and a very beautiful and charming person.” This 
was all; she did not add, as anybody else would have done, Loamshire or 
Blankshire is my county. It was very unsatisfactory: but it was fine 
all the same—and closed everybody’s mouth. There were always some 
connexions on the Denzil side staying*at the Lodge in the end of the 
year. Nothing could be kinder than she was to all Sir Thomas’s young 
connexions. But nobody belonging to Lady Denzil was ever seen among 
us. I don’t think it was remarked at the time, but it came to be noted 
afterwards, and it certainly was very strange. 

I never saw more perfect devotion than that which old Sir Thomas 
showed to his wife. He was about ten years older than she—a hale 
handsome old man, nearly seventy. Had he been twenty-five and she 
eighteen he could not have been more tender, more careful of her. Often 
have I looked at her and wondered, with the peaceful life she led, with 
the love and reverence and tender care which surrounded her, how she 
had ever come to know the darker side of life, and understand other 
people’s feelings. No trouble seemed ever to have come to her. She 
put down her dainty little foot only to walk over soft carpets or through 
bright gardens; she never went anywhere where those long silken robes 
might not sweep, safe even from the summer dust, which all the rest of us 
have to brave by times. Lady Denzil never braved it. I have seen her 
sometimes—very seldom—with her dress gathered up in her arms in great 
billows, on the sheltered sunny lime-walk which was at one side of the 
Lodge, taking a little gentle exercise; but this was quite an unusual 
circumstance, and meant that the roads were too heavy or too slippery for 
her horses. On these rare occasions Sir Thomas would be at her side, 
like a courtly old gallant as he was. He was as deferential to his wife as 
if she had been a princess and he dependent on her favour, and at the 
same time there was a grace of old love in his reverence which was like 
a poem. It was a curious little Paradise that one looked into over 
the ha-ha across the verdant lawns that encircled the Lodge. The two 
were old and childless, and sometimes solitary; but I don’t think, though 
they opened their house liberally to kith, kin, and connexions, that they 
ever felt less lonely than when they were alone. Two, where the two 
are one, is enough. To be sure the two in Eden were young. Yet it does 
but confer a certain tender pathos upon that companionship when they 
are old. I thought of the purest romance I knew, of the softest crea- 
tions of poetry, when I used to see old Sir Thomas in the lime-walk with 
his old wife. 

But I am sorry she had not called on poor Mrs. Wood. It would have 
been of real consequence to that good woman if Lady Denzil had called. 
She was only a clergyman’s widow, and a clergyman’s widow may be anything, 
as everybody knows: she may be such a person as will be an acquisition 
anywhere, or she may be quite the reverse. It was because Mrs. Wood 
belonged to this indefinite class that Lady Denzil’s visit would have been of 
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such use. Her position was doubtful, poor soul. She was very respectable 
and very good in her way, and her daughters were nice girls, but there was 
nothing in themselves individually to raise them out of mediocrity. I took 
the liberty to say so one day when I was at the Lodge, but Lady Denzil 
did not see it, somehow; and what could Ido? And on the other hand, 
it was gall and wormwood to poor Mrs. Wood every time she saw the 
carriage with the two bays stop at my door. 

‘I saw Lady Denzil here to-day,” she would say. ‘You ought to 
feel yourself honoured. I must say I don’t see why people should give in 
to her so. In my poor husband’s time the Duchess never came into the 
parish without calling. It need not be any object to me to be noticed by 
a bit of a baronet’s wife.” 

‘‘No, indeed!” said I, being a coward and afraid to stand to my 
guns-; ‘“‘I am sure it is not worth your while. And she is old, poor lady 
—and I am an old friend—and indeed I don’t know that Lady Denzil 
professes to visit,”” I went on faltering, with a sense of getting deeper and 
deeper into the mud. 

‘“‘Oh, pray don’t say so to spare my feelings,” said Mrs. Wood, with 
asperity. ‘It is nothing to me whether she calls or not, but you must 
know, Mrs. Mulgrave, that Lady Denzil does make a point of calling on 
every one she thinks worth her while. I am sure she is quite at liberty to 
do as she pleases so far as I am concerned.’”’ Here she stopped and 
relieved herself, drawing a long breath and fanning with her handkerchief 
her cheeks which were crimson. ‘But if I were to say I was connected 
with the peerage, or to talk about the titled people I do know,” she added, 
with a look of spite, ‘‘she would very soon find out where I lived: oh, 
trust her for that!” 

“I think you must have taken up a mistaken idea,” I said, meckly. 
I had not courage enough to stand up in my friend’s defence. Not that I 
am exactly a coward by nature, but I knew that Mrs. Wood was a 
dangerous person to deal with; and I was sorry in the present instance, 
and felt that the grievance was a real one. ‘‘I don’t think Lady Denzil 
cares very much about the peerage. She is an old woman and has her 
fancies, I suppose.” 

**Oh, you are a favourite!” said Mrs. Wood, tossing her head, as if 
it was my fault. ‘‘ You have the entrée, and we are spiteful who are left 
out, you know,” she added with pretended playfulness. It was a very 
affected little langh, however, to which she gave utterance, and her cheeks 
flamed crimson. I was very sorry—I did not know what to say to make 
things smooth again. If I had been Lady Denzil’s keeper I should have 
taken her to call at Rose Cottage next day. But I was not Lady Denzil’s 
keeper. It was great kindness of her to visit me: how could I force her 
against her will to visit other people? A woman of Mrs. Wood's age, 
who strely could not have got so far through the world without a little 
understanding of how things are managed, ought to have known that it 
could do her very little good to quarrel with me. 
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And then the girls would come to me when there was anything going 
on at the Lodge. ‘‘ We met the Miss Llewellyns the other day,” Adelaide 
said on one occasion. ‘‘ We thought them very nice. They are staying 
with Lady Denzil, you know. I wish you would make Lady Denzil call 
on mamma, Mrs. Mulgrave. It is so hard to come and settle in a place 
and be shut out from all the best parties. Until you have been at tho 
Lodge you are considered nobody on the Green.” 

‘‘ The Lodge can’t make us different from what we are,”’ said Nora, 
the other sister, who was of a different temper. ‘I should be ashamed 
to think it mattered whether Lady Denzil called or not.” 

“ But it does matter a great deal when they are going to give a ball,” 
said Adelaide, very solemnly. ‘The best balls going, some of the officers 
told me ; and everybody will be there—except Nora and me,” said the poor 
girl. ‘Oh, Mrs. Mulgrave, I wish you would make Lady Denzil call!” 

“‘ But, my dear, I can’t make Lady Denzil do anything,” I said; “I 
have no power over her. She comes to see me sometimes, but we are 
not intimate, and I have no influence. She comes because my people 
knew the Denzils long ago. She has her own ways. I could not make 
her do one thing or another. It is wrong to speak so to me.” 

‘* But you could if you would try,” said Adelaide: as she spoke, we 
could hear the sound of the croquet balls from the Lodge, and voices and 
laughter. We were all three walking along the road, under shelter of the 
trees. She gave such a wistful look when she heard them, that it went 
to my heart. It was nota very serious trouble, it is true. But still, to 
feel oneself shut out from anything, is hard when one is twenty. I had 
to hurry past the gate, to restrain the inclination I had to brave every- 
thing, and take them in with me, as my friends, to join the croquet party. 
I know very well what would have happened had I done so. Lady 
Denzil would have been perfectly sweet and gracious, and sent them away 
delighted with her; but she would never have crossed my threshold again. 
And what good would that have done them? The fact was, they had 
nothing particular to recommend them; no special qualities of their own 
to make up for their want of birth and connexion: and this being the 
case, what could any one say ? 

It gave one a very different impression of Lady Denzil, to see how she 
behaved when poor Mrs. Stoke was in such trouble about her youngest 
boy. I had been with her calling, and Mrs. Stoke had told us a whole 
long story about him: how good-hearted he was, and how generous, 
spending his money upon everybody. It was a very hard matter for me 
to keep my countenance, for of course I knew Everard Stoke, and what 
kind of a boy he was. But Lady Denzil took it all with the greatest 
attention and sympathy. I could not but speak of it when we came out. 
‘Poor Mrs. Stoke!’ said I; ‘it is strange how she can deceive herself 
so—and she must have known we knew better. You who have seen 
poor Everard grow up, Lady Denzil * 

“Yes, my dear,” she said, “you are right; and yet, do you know, I 
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think you are wrong too? She is not deceived. She knows a great deal 
better than we do. But then she is on the other side of the scene, and 
she sees into the boy’s heart a little. I hope she sees into his heart.” 

‘‘T fear it is a very bad heart ; I should not think it was any pleasure 
to look into it,’”’ said I,in my haste. Lady Denzil gave me a soft, half- 
reproachful look. ‘ Well,” she said, and gave a sigh, ‘it has always 
been one of my great fancies, that God was more merciful than man, 
because He saw fully what was in all our hearts. What we meant, poor 
creatures that we are, not what we did. We never have any confidence in 
Him for that. We think He will forgive and save, but we don’t think He 
understands, and sees everything, and knows that nothing is so bad as it 
seems. Perhaps it is dangerous doctrine; at least the vicar would think 
s0, I fear.” 

‘“‘In the case of Everard Stoke,” said I, stupidly, coming back to the 
starting point. 

“My dear,” said Lady Denzil with a little impatience, ‘the older 
one grows, the less one feels inclined to judge any one. Indeed when 
one grows quite old,” she went on after a pause, smiling a little, as if it 
were at the thought that she, whom no doubt she could remember so 
thoughtless and young, was quite old, ‘‘one comes to judge not at 
all. Poor Everard, he never was a good boy—but I daresay his mother 
knows him best, and he is better than is thought.” 

“ At least it was a comfort to her to see you look as if you believed 
her,” said I, not quite entering into the argument. Lady Denzil took 
no notice of this speech. It was a beautiful bright day, and it was but a 
step from Mrs. Stoke’s cottage to the Lodge gates, which we were just 
about entering. But at that moment there was a little party of soldiers 
marching along the high-road, at right angles from where we stood. It 
is not far from the Green io the barracks, and their red coats were not 
uncommon features in the landscape. These men, however, were march- 
ing in a business-like way, not lingering on the road, and among them 
was a man in a shooting-coat, handcuffed, poor fellow. It was a deserter 
they were taking back to the punishment that awaited him. I made some 
meaningless exclamation or other, and stood still, looking after them for a 
moment. Then I suppose my interest failed, as they went on, at their 
rapid, steady pace, turning their backs upon us. I came back to Lady 

. Denzil as it were; but when I looked at her, there was something in her 
face that struck me with the deepest wonder. She had not come back to 
me. She was standing absorbed, watching them; the colour all gone 
out of her soft old cheeks, and the saddest wistful, longing gaze in her 
eyes. It was not pity,—it was something mightier, more intense. She 
did not breathe or move, but stood gazing, gazing, after them. When 
they had disappeared, she came to herself; her hands, which had been 
clasped tightly, fell loose at her sides; she gave a long, deep sigh, and 
then she became ‘conscious of my eyes upon her, and the colour came 
back with a rush to her face. 
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‘*T am always interested about soldiers,” she said faintly, turning as 
she spoke to open the gate. That was all the notice she took of it. But 
the incident struck me more than my account of it may seem to justify. 
If such a thing had been possible as that the deserter could have been her 
husband or her brother, one could have understood it. Had I seen such 
a look on Mrs. Stoke’s face, I should have known it was Everard. But 
here was Lady Denzil, a contented childless woman, without anybody to 
disturb her peace. Sympathy must indeed have become perfect, before 
such a wistfulness could come into any woman’s eyes. 

Often since I have recalled that scene to my mind, and wondered over it : 
the quick march of the soldiers on the road; the man in the midst with 
death environing him all round, and most likely despair in his heart; 
and that one face looking on, wistful as love, sad as death—and yet with 
no cause either for her sadness or her love. It did not last long, it is 
true; but it was one of the strangest scenes I ever witnessed in my life. 

It even appeared to me next day as if Lady Denzil had been a little 
shaken, either by her visit to Mrs. Stoke, or by this strange little episode 
which nobody knew of. She had taken to me, which I confess I felt as a 
great compliment. And Sir Thomas came to ask me to go to her next 
afternoon. ‘My lady has a headache,” he said in a quaint way he had of 
speaking of her: I think he would have liked to call her my queen or my 
princess. When he said ‘‘ my lady” there was something chivalric, some- 
thing romantic in his very tone. When I went into the drawing-room at 
the Lodge the great green blind was drawn over the window on the west 
side, and the trees gave the same green effect to the daylight, at the other 
end. The east windows looked out upon the lime walk, and the light came in 
softly, green and shadowy, through the silken leaves. She was lying on 
the sofa, which was not usual with her. As soon as I entered the room 
she called me to come and sit by her—and of course she did not say a 
word about yesterday. We went on talking for an hour and more, about 
the trees, and the sunset; about what news there was; girls going to be 
married, and babies coming, and other such domestic incidents. And 
sometimes the conversation would languish for a moment, and I did think 
once there was something strange in her eyes, when she looked at me, as 
if she had something to tell end was looking into my face to see whether 
she might or might not do it. But it never went any further ; we began 
to speak of Molly Jackson, and that was an interminable subject. Molly 
was a widow in the village, and she gave us all a great deal of trouble. 
She had a quantity of little children, to whom the people on the Green 
were very kind, and she was a good-natured soft soul, always falling into 
some scrape or other. This time was the worst of all; it was when 
the talk got up about Thomas Short. People said that Molly was going 
to marry him. It would have been very foolish for them both, of course. 
He was poor and he was getting old, and would rather have hindered than 
helped her with her children. We gentlefolks may, or may not, be 
sentimental about our own concerns; but we see things in their true light 
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when they take place among our poor neighbours. As for the two being 
a comfort to each other we never entered into that question ; there were 
more important matters concerned. 

‘*T don’t know what would become of the poor children,” said I. 
‘«The man would never put up with them, and indeed it could not be 
expected; and they have no friends to go to. But I don’t think Molly 
would be so wicked ; she may be a fool, but she has a mother’s heart.” 

Lady Denzil gave a faint smile and turned on her sofa as if something 
hurt her; she did not answer me all at once—and as I sat for a minute 
silent in that soft obscurity, Molly Jackson, I acknowledge, went out 
of my head. Then all at once when I had gone on to something else, 
she spoke; and her return to the subject startled me, I could not have 
told how. 

‘There are different ways of touching a mother’s heart,” she said; 
‘‘ she might think it would be for their good; I don’t think it could be, for 
my part; I don’t think it ever is; a woman is deceived, or she deceives 
herself; and then when it is too late is 

‘‘ What is too late?” said Sir Thomas behind us. He had come in 
at the great window, and we had not noticed. I thought Lady Denzil 
gave a little start, but there was no sign of it in her face. 

‘‘ We were talking of Molly Jackson,” she said. ‘ Nothing is ever 
too late here, thanks to your precise habits, you old soldier. Molly must 
be talked to, Mrs. Mulgrave,” she said, turning to me. 

‘<0 yes, she will be talked to,” said I; ‘‘I know the Rector and his 
wife have both called ; and last time I saw her, Mrs. Wood “ 

‘‘ You are not one of the universal advisers,” said Lady Denzil, patting 
my arm with her white hand. It was no virtue on my part, but she spoke 
as if she meant it for a compliment. And then we had to tell the whole 
story over again to Sir Thomas, who was very fond of a little gossip like 
all the gentlemen, but had to have everything explained to him, and never 
knew what was coming next. He chuckled and laughed as men do over 
it. “* Old fool!” he said. ‘A woman with half-a-dozen children.” It was 
not Molly but Thomas Short that he thought would be a fool; and on 
our side, it is true that we had not been thinking of him. 

Molly Jackson has not much to do with this story, but yet it may be 
as well to say that she listened to reason, and did not do anything so 
absurd. It was a relief to all our minds when Thomas went to live in 
Langham parish the spring after, and married somebody there. I believe 
it was a girl out of the workhouse, who might have been his daughter, 
and led him a very sad life. But still in respect to Molly it was a relief 
to our minds. I hope she was of the same way of thinking. I know for 
one thing that she lost her temper, the only time I ever saw her do it— 
and was very indignant about the young wife. ‘Old fool!” she said, 
and again it was Thomas that was meant. We had a way of talking a 
good deal about the village folks, and we all did a great deal for them— 
perhaps, on the whole, we did too much. When anything happened to 
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be wanting among them, instead of making an effort to get it for them- 
selves, it was always the ladies on the Green they came to. And, of 
course, we interfered in our turn. 





CHAPTER II. 


Ir was in the spring of the following year that little Mary first came to 
the Lodge. Sir Thomas had been absent for some time, on business, 
Eady Denzil said, and it was he who brought the child home. It is all 
impressed on my mind by the fact that I was there when they arrived. He 
was not expected until the evening, and I had gone to spend an hour with 
Lady Denzil in the afternoon. It was a bright spring day, as warm as 
summer; one of those sweet surprises that come upon us in England in 
intervals between the grey east wind and the rain. The sunshine had 
called out a perfect crowd of golden crocuses along the borders. They had 
all blown out quite suddenly, as if it had been an actual voice that called 
them, and God’s innocent creatures had rushed forth to answer to their 
names. And there were heaps of violets about the Lodge which made the 
air sweet. And there is something in that first exquisite touch of spring 
which moves all hearts. Lady Denzil had come out with me to the lawn. 
I thought she was quieter than usual, with the air of a woman listening for 
something. Everything was very still, and yet in the sunshine one felt as 
if one could hear the buds unfolding, the young grass and leaflets thrilling 
with their new life. But it did not seem to me that Lady Denzil 
was listening to these. I said, ‘*Do you expect Sir Thomas now ?” 
with a kind of vague curiosity ; and she looked in my face with a sudden 
quick glance of something like suspicion which I could not understand. 

‘Do I look as if I expected something?’’ she said. ‘‘ Yes—I expect 
some news that probably I shall not like. But it does not matter, my 
dear. It is nothing that affects me.” 

She said these words with a smile that was rather dreary to see. It 
was not like Lady Denzil. It was like saying, ‘‘ So long as it does not 
affect me you know I don’t care””—which was so very very far from my 
opinion of her. I did not know what to answer. Her tone somehow 
disturbed the spring feeling, and the harmony of the flowers. 

‘¢ I wish Sir Thomas had been here on such a lovely day,” she said, 
after a while; ‘‘ he enjoys it so. Peace is very pleasant, my dear, when 
you are old. You don’t quite appreciate it yet, as we do.” And then 
she paused again and seemed to listen, and permitted herself the faintest 
little sigh. 

“‘ T think I am older than you, Lady Denzil,” I said. 

Then she laughed in her natural soft way, ‘‘I daresay you are,” she 
said. ‘That is the difference between your restless middle age and our 
oldness. You feel old because you feel young. That’s how it is; whereas 
being really old, we can afford to be young again—sometimes,” she added, 
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softly. The last word was said under her breath. I don’t suppose she 
thought I heard it; but I did, being very quick of hearing, and very fond 
of her, and feeling there was something underneath which I did not know. 

Just then there came a sound of wheels upon the road, and Lady 
Denzil started slightly. ‘‘You have put it into my head that Sir Thomas 
might come by the three-o’clock train,” she said. ‘‘ It would be about 
time for it now.” She had scarcely stopped speaking and we had just 
turned towards the gate, when a carriage entered. Isaw at once it was one 
of the common flys that are to be had at the station, and that it was Sir 
Thomas who put his head out at the window. A moment after it stopped. 
He had seen Lady Denzil on the lawn. He got out with that slight 
hesitation which betrays an old man; and then he turned and lifted 
something out of the carriage. For the first moment one could not tell 
what it was—he made a long stride on to the soft greensward, with his 
eyes fixed upon Lady Denzil, and then he put down the child on the lawn. 
‘Go to that lady,” he said. For my part I stood and stared, knowing 
nothing of the feelings that might lie underneath. The child stood still 
with her little serious face and looked at us both for a moment, and then 
she walked steadily up to Lady Denzil, who had not moved. I was quite 
unprepared for what followed. Lady Denzil fell down on her knees on the 
grass—she took the child to her, into her arms, close to her breast. 
All at once she fell into a passion of tears. And yet that does not express 
what I saw. It was silent; there were no cries nor sobs, such as a young 
woman might have uttered. The tears fell as if they had been pent up 
all her life, as if all her life she had been waiting for this moment; while 
Sir Thomas stood looking on, half sad, half satisfied. It seemed a 
revelation to him as it was to me. All this time when she had looked so 
serene and had been so sweet, had she been carrying those tears in her 
heart? I think that must have been what was passing through Sir 
Thomas’s mind. I had stood and stared, as one does, when one is 
unexpectedly made the spectator of a crisis in another life. When I came 
to myself I was ashamed of spying as it were upon Lady Denzil’s feelings. 
I hastened away, shaking hands with Sir Thomas as I passed him. And 
so entirely was his mind absorbed in the scene before him, that I scarcely 
think he knew who I was. 

After this it may be supposed I took a very great interest in little Mary. At 
first I was embarrassed and did not quite know what to do—whether I should 
go back next day and ask for the child, and give Lady Denzil an oppor- 
tunity of getting over any confusion she might feel at the recollection that 
I had been present—or whether I should stay away; but it turned out 
that Lady Denzil was not half so sensitive as I was on the subject. I 
stayed away for one whole day thinking about little else—and the next day 
I went, lest they should think it strange. It seemed quite curious to me 
to be received as if nothing had happened. There was no appearance of 
anything out of the ordinary course. When I went in Lady Denzil held 
out her hand to me as usual without rising from her chair. ‘ What has 
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become of you?” she said, and made me sit down by her, as she always 
did. After we had talked awhile she rang the bell. ‘‘I have something to 
show you,” she said, smiling. And then little Mary came in, in her little 
brown Holland overall, as if it was the most natural thing in the world. 
She was the most lovely child I ever saw. I know when I say this that 
everybody will immediately think of a golden-haired blue-eyed darling. 
But she was not of that description. Her hair was brown—not dark, but 
of the shade which grows dark, with years ; and it was very fine silky hair, 
not frizzy and rough as is the fashion now-a-days. Her eyes were brown, 
too, of that tender wistful kind which are out of fashion like the hair. 
Every look the child gave was an appeal. There are some children’s eyes 
that look at you with perfect trust, believing in everybody ; and these are 
sweet eyes. But little Mary’s were sweeter still, for they told you she 
believed in you. ‘Take care of me: be good to me—I trust you,” was 
what they said; ‘not everybody, but you.” This was the expression in 
them ; and I never knew anybody who could resist that look. Then she 
had the true child’s beauty of a lovely complexion, pure red and white. 
She came up to me, and looked at me with those tender serious eyes, and 
then slid her soft little hand into mine. Even when I had ceased talking to 
her and petting her, she never took her eyes away from my face. It was 
the creature’s way of judging of the new people among whom she had been 
brought—for she was only about six, too young to draw much insight from 
words. I was glad to bend my head over her, to kiss her sweet little face 
and smooth her pretty hair by way of hiding a certain embarrassment I felt. 
But I was the only one of the three that was embarrassed. Lady Denzil 
sat and looked at the child with eyes that seemed to run over with content. 
‘She is going to stay with me, and take care of me,” she said, with a 
smile of absolute happiness; “ are not you, little Mary ?” 

‘Yes, my lady,” said the little thing, turning serious as a judge, 
to the old lady. Icould not help giving a little start as I looked from 
one to the other, and saw the two pairs of eyes meet. Lady Denzil was 
near sixty, and little Mary was but six; but it was the same face; I felt 
quite confused after I had made this discovery, and sat silent and heard 
them talk to each other. Even in the little voice there was a certain 
trill which was like Lady Denzil’s. Then the whole scene rushed before 
me. Lady Denzil on her knees, and her tears pouring forth and the child 
clasped in her arms. What did it mean? My lady was childless— 
and even had it been otherwise, that baby never could have been her child 
—who was she? I was so bewildered and surprised that it took from me 
the very power of speech. 

After this strange introduction the child settled down as an inmate of 
the Lodge, and was seen and admired by everybody. And every one 
discovered the resemblance. The neighbours on the Green all found it 
out, and as there was no reason we knew of, why she should not be Lady 
Denzil’s relation, we all stated our opinion plainly—except perhaps myself. 
I hed seen more than the rest, though that was almost nothing. I had a 
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feeling that there was an unknown story beneath, and somehow I had not the 
courage to say to Lady Denzil as I sat there alone with her, and had her, 
perhaps, at a disadvantage, ‘‘ How like the child is to you!” But other 
people were not so cowardly. Not long after, two or three of us met at the 
Lodge, at the hour of afternoon tea, which was an invention of the time 
which Lady Denzil had taken to very kindly. Among the rest was young 
Mrs. Plymley, who was not precisely one of us. She was one of the Herons 
of Marshfield, and she and her husband had taken Willowbrook for the 
summer. She was a pleasant little woman, but she was fond of talking— 
nobody could deny that. And she had children of her own, and made a 
great fuss over little Mary the moment she saw her. The child was too 
much a little lady to be disagreeable, but I could see she did not like to be 
lifted up on a stranger’s knee, and admired and chattered over. ‘‘ I wish my 
Ada was half as pretty,” Mrs. Plymley said; ‘‘but Ada is so like her 
poor dear papa,” and here she pretended to sigh. ‘Iam so fond of 
pretty children. It is hard upon me to have mine so plain. Oh, you 
little darling! Mary What? you have only told me half your name. 
Lady Denzil, one can see in a moment she belongs to you.” 

Lady Denzil at the moment was pouring out tea. All at once the 
silver teapot in her hand seemed to give a jerk, as if it were a living crea- 
ture, and some great big boiling drops fell on her black dress. It was 
only for a single second, and she had presence of mind to set it down, and 
smile and say she was awkward, and it was nothing. ‘ My arm is always 
shaky when I hold anything heavy,”’ she said; ‘ever since I had the 
rheumatism in it.” Then she turned to Mrs. Plymley, whose injudi- 
cious suggestion we had all forgotten in our fright. Perhaps Lady Denzil 
had lost her self-possession a little. Perhaps it was only that she thought 
it best to reply at once, so that everybody might hear. ‘‘ Belongs to me ?” 
she said with her clear voice. And somehow we all felt immediately that 
something silly and uncalled-for had been said. 

‘I mean your side of the house,” said poor Mrs. Plymley, abashed. 
She was young and nervous, and felt, like all the rest of us, that she was 
for the moment the culprit at the bar. 

‘She belongs to neither side of the house,” said Lady Denzil, with 
even unnecessary distinctness. ‘Sir Thomas knows her people, and in 
his kindness he thought a change would be good for her. She is no— 
connexion ; nothing at all to us.” 

‘Oh, I am sure I beg your pardon,” said Mrs. Plymley; and she let 
little Mary slide down from her lap, and looked very uncomfortable. None 
of us indeed were at our ease, for we had all been saying it in private. 
Only little Mary, standing in the middle, looked wistful round upon us, 
questioning, yet undisturbed. And Lady Denzil, too, stood and looked. 
At that moment the likeness was stronger than ever. 

‘It is very droll,” said Mrs. Damerel, the Rector’s wife, whose eye 
was caught by it, likemine. ‘She is yery like you, Lady Denzil ; I never 
saw an accidental likeness so strong.” ee 
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‘¢ Poor little Mary! do you think she is like me?” said Lady Denzil 
with a curious quiver in her voice ; and she bent over the child all at once 
and kissed her. Sir Thomas had been at the other end of the room, quite 
out of hearing. I don’t know by what magnetism he could have known 
that something agitating was going on—I did not even see him approach 
or look; but all at once, just as his wife betrayed that strange thrill of 
feeling, Sir Thomas was at her elbow. He touched her arm quite lightly 
as he stood by her side, 

**T should like some tea,’’ he said. 

She stood up and looked at him for a moment as if she did not under- 
stand. And then she turned to the tea-table with something like a blush 
of shame on her face. Then he drew forward a chair and sat down by 
Mrs. Plymley and began to talk. He was a very good talker when he 
pleased, and in two seconds we had all wandered away to our several 
subjects, and were in fall conversation again. But it was some time before 
Lady Denzil took any part in it. She was a long while pouring out those 
cups of tea. Little Mary, as if moved by some strange unconscious touch 
of sympathy, stole away with her doll into a corner. It was as if the two 
had been made out of the same material and thrilled to the same touch— 
they both turned their backs upon us for the moment. I don’t suppose 
anybody but myself noticed this ; and to be sure it was simply because I 
had seen the meeting between them, and knew there was something in it 
more than the ordinary visit to the parents’ friends of a little delicate 
child. 

Besides, the child never looked like a little visitor ; she had brought no 
maid with her, and she spoke very rarely of her home. I don’t know how 
she might be dressed under those brown Holland overalls, but these were 
the only outside garb she ever wore. I don’t mean to say they were ugly or 
wanting in neatness ; they were such things as the children at the Rectory 
wore in summer when they lived in the garden and the fields. But they did 
not look suitable for the atmosphere of the Lodge. By-and-by these outer 
garments disappeared. ‘The little creature blossomed out, as it were, out 
of her brown husk, and put forth new flowers. After the first few weeks she 
wore nothing but dainty white frocks, rich with needlework. I recognized 
Lady Denzil’s taste in everything she put on. It was clear that her little 
wardrobe was being silently renewed, and every pretty thing which a child 
of her age could fitly wear was being added to it. This could never have 
been done to a little visitor who had come for change of air. Then a 
maid was got for her, whom Lady Denzil was very particular about; and 
no one ever spoke of the time when little Mary should be going away. By 
degrees she grew to belong to the place, to be associated with everything 
in it. When you approached the house, which had always been s0 silent, 
perhaps it was a burst of sweet childish laughter that met your ears; 
perhaps a little song, or the pleasant sound of her little feet on the gravel 
in the sunny lime-walk. The servants were all utterly under her sway. 
They spoke of little Miss Mary as they might have spoken of a little 
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princess whose word was law. As for Sir Thomas, I think he was the 
first subject in her realm. She took to patronizing and ordering him 
about before she had been a month at the Lodge. ‘Sir Thomas,” she 
would say in her clear little voice, ‘‘come and walk;” and the old 
gentleman would get up and go out with her, and hold wonderful con- 
versations, as we could see, looking after them from the window. Lady 
Denzil did not seem either to pet her, or to devote herself to her, as all 
the rest of the house did. But there was something in her face when she 
looked at the child which passes description. It was a sort of ineffable 
content and satisfaction, as if she had all that heart could desire and asked 
no more. Little Mary watched her eye whenever they were together with 
@ curious sympathy more extraordinary still. She seemed to know by 
intuition when my lady wanted her. “’Es, my lady,” the child would 
say, watching with her sweet eyes. It was the only little divergence she 
made from correctness of speech, and somehow it pleased my ear. 
Isuppose she said ‘My lady’ because Sir Thomas did, and that I liked 
too. To an old lady like Lady Denzil it is such a pretty title ; I fell into 
it myself without being aware. 





CHAPTER III, 


Tuvs the world went softly on, till the roses of June had come instead of 
the spring crocuses. Everything went on softly at the Green. True, there 
was a tragedy now and then, even among us, like that sad affair of Everard 
Stoke’; and sometimes a very troublesome complication, going near to 
break some hearts, like that of Nelly Fortis—but for the most part we 
were quiet enough. And that was a very quiet time. Little Mary had 
grown the pet of the Green before June. The little Damerels, who were 
nice children enough, were not to be compared with her; and then there 
were so many of them, whereas Mary was all alone like a little star. We 
all petted her—but she was one of the children whom it is impossible to 
spoil. She was never pert or disagreeable, like little Agatha Damerel. 
She had her little childish fits of temper by times, but was always sorry 
and always sweet, with her soft appealing eyes—a little woman, but never 
knowing or forward, like so many children now-a-days. She was still but 
a baby, poor darling, not more than seven years old, when that dreadful 
scene broke in upon our quietness which I have now to tell. 

It was June, and there was a large party on the lawn before the 
Lodge. As long as the season lasted, while there were quantities of people 
in town, Lady Denzil often had these parties. We were all there of 
course ; everybody on the Green whom she visited—(and I used to be very 
sorry for Mrs. Wood and her daughters when one of them was going to 
take place). We were in the habit of meeting continually in the same 
way, to see the young people play croquet and amuse themselves; and 
there was perhaps a little monotony in it. But Lady Denzil always tock 
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care to have some variety. There would be a fine lady or two from town, 
bringing with her a whiff of all the grandeurs and gaieties we had no 
particular share in, and setting an example to the girls in their dress and 
accessories. I never was extravagant in my dress, nor encouraged such a 
thing—indeed no lady ever does—but a real fashionable perfect toilette is 
generally so complete, and charming, and harmonious, that it is good for 
one to see it now and then, especially for girls, though of course ignorant 
persons and men don’t understand why. And then there were a few 
gentlemen—with all the gossip of the clubs, and town talk, which made a 
very pleasant change to us. It was an unusually brilliant party that 
day. There was the young Countess of Berkhampstead, who was a great 
beauty and had married so strangely; people said the Earl was not 
very right in his head, and told the oddest stories about him. Poor 
thing, I fear she could not help herself—but she was the loveliest 
creature imaginable, and very nice then, though she went wrong 
afterwards. She sat by Lady Denzil’s side on the sofa, which was 
placed just before the great bank of roses. It was pretty to see them 
together: the lovely young lady, with her fits of gaiety and pretty languid 
stillnesses, letting us all admire her as if she felt what a pleasure it was 
to us ; and the lovely old lady, so serene, so fair, so kind. I don’t know, 
for my part, which was the more beautiful. There were other fine ladies 
besides Lady Berkhampstead, and as I have just said, it was a very 
brilliant party. There never was a more glorious day: the sky was a 
delight to look at, and the rich full foliage of the trees clustered out 
against the blue, as if they leant caressing upon the soft air around them. 
The breath of the roses went everywhere, and behind Lady Denzil’s sofa 
they threw themselves up into space—great globes of burning crimson, 
and delicate blush, and creamy white. They were very rich in roses at the 
Lodge—I remember one wall quite covered with the Gloire de Dijon—but 
that is a digression. It was a broad lawn, and left room for several sets 
of croquet-players, besides all the other people. The house was on a 
higher level at one side, the grounds and woods behind, and in front over 
the ha-ha we had a pretty glimpse of the Green, where cricket was being 
played, and the distant houses on the other side. It was like fairy-land, 
with just a peep of the outer world, by which we kept hold upon the fact 
that we were human, and must trudge away presently to our little houses. 
On the grass before Lady Denzil little Mary was sitting, a little white 
figure, with a brilliant picture-book which somebody had brought her. She 
was seated sideways, half facing to Lady Denzil, half to the house, and 
giving everybody from time to time a look from her tender eyes. Her white 
frock, which blazed in the sunshine, was the highest light in the picture, as 
a painter would have said, and gave it a kind of centre. I was not playing 
croquet, and there came a moment when I was doing nothing particular, 
and therefore had time to remark upon the scene around me. As I 
raised my eyes, my attention was all at once attracted by a strange figure, 
quite alien to the group below, which stood on the approach to the house. 
22—2 
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The house, as I have said, was on a higher level, and consequently the road 
which approached it was higher too on the summit of the bank which sloped 
down towards the lawn. A woman stood above gazing at us. At first it 
seemed to me that she was one of the servants : she had a cotton gown on, 
and a straw bonnet, and a little black silk cloak. I could not say that she 
was shabby or wretched-looking, but her appearance was a strange contrast 
to the pretty crowd on the lawn. She seemed to have been arrested on her 
way to the door by the sound of voices, and stood there looking down upon 
us—a strange, tall, threatening figure, which awoke, I could not tell how, a 
certain terror in my mind. By degrees it seemed to me that her gaze 
fixed upon little Mary—and I felt more frightened still; though what 
could any one have done to the child with so many anxious protectors 
looking on? However, people were intent upon their games, or their talks, 
or their companions, and nobody saw her but myself. At last I got so 
alarmed that I left my seat to tell Sir Thomas of her. I had just made 
one step towards him, when all at once, with a strange cry, the woman 
darted down the bank. It was at little Mary she flew: she rushed down 
upon her like a tempest, and seized the child, crushing up her pretty 
white frock and her dear little figure violently in her arms. I cried out 
too in my fright—for I thought she was mad—and various people sprang 
from their chairs, one of the last to be roused being Lady Denzil, who 
was talking very earnestly to Lady Berkhampstead. The woman gave a 
great loud passionate outcry as she seized upon little Mary. And the 
child cried out too, one single word which in a moment transfixed me 
where I stood, and caught Lady Denzil’s ear like the sound of a trumpet. 
It was a cry almost like a moan, full of terror, and dismay, and 
repugnance ; and yet it was one of the sweetest words that ever falls on 
human ears. The sound stopped everything, even the croquet, and called 
Sir Thomas forward from the other end of the lawn. The one word that 
Mary uttered, that filled us all with such horror and consternation, was 
‘Mamma !” 

‘“‘Yes, my darling,” cried the woman, holding her close, crumpling, 
even crushing her up in her arms. ‘ They took you from me when I 
wasn’t myself! Did ZI know where they were going to bring you ? 
Here! Oh, yes, I see it all now. Don’t touch my child!—don’t 
interfere with my child !—she shan’t stay here another day. Her father 
would curse her if he knew she was here.” 

“Oh, please set me down,” said little Mary. ‘ Oh, mamma, please 
don’t hurt me. Oh, my lady!” cried the poor child, appealing to her 
protectress. Lady Denzil got up tottering as she heard this cry. She 
came forward with every particle of colour gone from her face. She was so 
agitated her lips could scarcely form the words ; but she had the courage 
to lay her hand upon the woman’s arm,— 

‘‘Set her down,” she said. ‘If you have any claim—set her down 
— it shall be seen into. Sir Thomas——”’ 

The stranger turned upon her. She was a woman about five-and- 
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thirty, strong and bold and vigorous. I don’t deny she was a handsome 
woman. She had big blazing black eyes, and a complexion perhaps a 
little heightened by her walk in the heat. She turned upon Lady Denzil, 
shaking off her hand, crushing little Mary still closer in one arm, and 
raising the other with a wild theatrical gesture. 

“You!” she cried; ‘if I were to tell her father she was with you, 
he would curse her. How dare you look me in the face—a woman that’s 
come after her child! You that gave up your own flesh and blood. 
Ay! You may stare at her, all you fine folks. There’s the woman that 
sold her son to marry her master. She’s got her grandeur, and all she 
bid for ; and she left her boy to be brought up in the streets, and go for 
a common soldier. And she’s never set eyes on him, never since he was 
two years old; and now she’s come and stole my little Mary from me!” 

Before this speech was half spoken every soul in the place had crowded 
round to hear. No one thought how rude it was. Utter consternation 
was in everybody’s look. As for Lady Denzil, she stood like a statue, 
as white as marble, in the same spot, hearing it all. She did not move. 
She was like an image set down there, capable of no individual action. 
She stood and gazed, and heard it all, and saw us all listening. I 
cannot tell what dreadful pangs were rending her heart; but she stood 
like a dead woman in the sunshine, neither contradicting her accuser 
nor making even one gesture in her own defence. 

Then Sir Thomas, on whom there had surely been some spell, came 
forward, dividing the crowd, and took the stranger by the arm. “ Set 
down the child,” he said, in a shaking voice. ‘Set her down. How 
dare you speak of a mother’s rights ? Did you ever do anything for her ? 
Set down the child, woman. You have no business here.” 

‘‘T never forsook my own flesh and blood,” cried the enraged creature, 
letting poor little Mary almost fall down out of her arms, but keeping fast 
hold of her. ‘‘ I’ve a better right here than any of these strangers. I’m 
her son’s wife. She’s little Mary’s grandmother, though she'll deny it. 
She’s that kind of woman that would deny it to her last breath. I know 
she would. She’s the child’s grandmother. She’s my mother-in-law. 
She’s never seen her son since he was two years old. If he hears the 
very name of mother he curses and swears. Let me alone, I have come - 
for my child! And I’ve come to give that woman her due!” 

“Go!” cried Sir Thomas. His voice was awful. He would not touch 
her, for he was a gentleman; but the sound of his voice made my very 
knees bend and tremble. “Go!” he said— not a word more.” He was 
so overcome at last that he put his hand on her shoulder and pushed 
her away, and wildly beckoned to the servants, who were standing 
listening too. The woman grasped little Mary by her dress. She crushed 
up the child’s pretty white cape in her hot hand and dragged her along 
with her. But she obeyed. She dared not resist his voice ; and she had 
done all the harm it was possible to do. 

“T’ll go,” she said, ‘None of you had better touch me. I’m twice 
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as strong as you, though you're a man. But I'll go. She knows what 
I think of her now; and you all know what she is,” she cried, raising her 
voice. ‘To marry that old man, she deserted her child at two years old, 
and never set eyes on him more. That’s Lady Denzil. Now you all 
know, ladies and gentlemen ; and I'll go.” 

All this time Lady Denzil never stirred ; but when the woman moved 
away, dragging little Mary with her, all at once my lady stretched out 
her hands and gave a wild ery. ‘‘ The child!” she cried; ‘ the child!” 
And then the little thing turned to her with that strange sympathy we 
had all noticed. I don’t know how she twitched herself out of her 
mother’s excited, passionate grasp, but she rushed back and threw herself 
at Lady Denzil’s feet, and clutched hold of her dress. My lady, who had 
not moved nor spoken except those two words—who was old and capable 
of no such exertion, stooped over her and lifted her up. I never saw 
such a sight. She was as pale as if she had been dead. She had 
received such a shock as might well have killed her. Notwithstanding, this 
is what she did. She lifted up the child in her arms, broke away from 
us who were surrounding, mounted the steep bank like a girl, with her 
treasure clasped close to her bosom, and before any one knew, before 
there was time to speak, or even almost think, had disappeared with her 
into the house. The woman would have rushed at her, sprung upon her, 
if she had not been held fast. It may easily be imagined what a scene it 
was when the mistress of the feast disappeared, and a family secret so 
extraordinary was thus tossed to public discussion. The house door rang 
after Lady Denzil, as she rushed in, with a sound like a cannon shot. 
The stranger stood struggling in the midst of a group of men, visitors 
and servants, some of whom were trying to persuade, some to force her 
away. Sir Thomas stood by himself, with his old pale hands piteously 
elasped together, and his head bent. He was overwhelmed by shame and 
trouble, and the shock of this frightful scene. He did not seem able for 
the first moment to face any one, to lift his eyes to the disturbed and 
fluttering crowd, who were so strangely in the way. And we all stood 
about thunderstruck, staring in each other’s faces, not knowing what to 
do or to say. Lady Berkhampstead, with the instinct of a great lady, was 
the first to recover herself. She turned to me, I scarcely know why, nor 
could she have told why. ‘I know my carriage is waiting,” she said, 
“and I could not think of disturbing dear Lady Denzil to say good-by. 
Will you tell her how sorry I am to go away without seeing her ?”’ 
They all came crowding round me with almost the same words, as soon as 
she had set the example. And presently Sir Thomas roused up, as it 
were, from his stupor. And for the next few minutes there was nothing 
but shaking of hands, and the rolling up of carriages, and an attempt on 
the part of everybody to smile and look as if nothing had happened. “So 
long as it does not make dear Lady Denzil ill,” one of the ladies said. 
“‘It is so disagreeable to be so close upon the road. It might have 
happened to any of us,” said another. ‘Of course the creature is mad ; 
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sie should be shut up somewhere.” ‘They said such words with the 
natural impulse of saying anything to break the terrible impression of the 
scene; but they were all almost as much shocked and shaken as the prin- 
cipals in it. I never saw such a collection of pale faces as those that 
went from the Lodge that afternoon. I was left last of all. Somehow the 
woman who had made so dreadful a disturbance had disappeared without 
anybody knowing where. Sir Thomas and I were left alone on the lawn, 
which ten minutes ago—I don’t think it was longer—had been so gay and 
so crowded. So far as I was myself concerned, that was the most trying 
moment of all. Everybody had spoken to me as if I belonged to the 
house, but in reality I did not belong to the house; and I felt like a spy 
as I stood with Sir Thomas all alone. And what was worse, he felt it 
too, and looked at me with the forced painful smile he had put on for 
the others, as if he felt I was just like them, and it was also needful 
for me. 

‘I beg your pardon for staying,’ I said; ‘don’t you think I could 
be of any use? Lady Denzil perhaps 4 

Sir Thomas took my hand and shook it in an imperative way. ‘No, 
no,” he said with his set smile. He even turned me towards the gate and 
touched my shoulder with his agitated hand—half (no doubt) because he 
knew I meant kindly—but half to send me away. 

‘She might like me to do something,” I said piteously. But all that 
Sir Thomas did was to wring my hand and pat my shoulder, and say, 
‘No, no.” I was obliged to follow the rest with an aching heart. As I 
went out one of the servants came after me. It was a man who had been 
long in the family, and knew a great deal about the Denzils. He came 
to tell me he was very much frightened about the woman, who had dis- 
appeared nobody could tell how. ‘‘I'm afraid she’s hiding about some- 
where,” he said, ‘‘ to come again.” And then he glanced round to see 
that nobody was by, and looked into my face. ‘‘ All that about my lady 
is true,” he said—* true as gospel. I’ve knowed it this forty years.” 

‘«‘ They’ve been very kind to you, Wellman,” I said indignantly —* for 
shame! to think you should turn upon your good mistress now.” 

«Turn upon her!” said Wellman; “not if I was to be torn in bits; 
but being such a friend of the family, I thought it might be a satisfaction 
to you, ma’am, to know as it was true.” 

If anything could have made my heart more heavy I think it would have 
been that. He thought it would be a satisfaction to me to know. And after 
the first moment of pity was past, were there not some people to whom it 
would be a satisfaction to know ? who would tell it all over and gloat upon it, 
and say to each other that pride went before a fall? My heart was almost 
bursting as I crossed the Green in the blazing afternoon sunshine, and 
saw the cricketers still playing as if nothing had happened. Ah me! 
was this what brought such sad indulgent experience to Lady Denzil's 
eyes—was this what made her know by instinct when anything was 
wrong in a house? I could not think at first what a terrible accusation 
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it was that had been brought against her. I thought only of her look, 
of her desperate snatch at the child, of her rush up the steep bank with 
little Mary in her arms. She could scarcely have lifted the child under 
ordinary circumstances—what wild despair, what longing must have 
stimulated her to such an effort! I put down my veil to cover my tears. 
Dear Lady Denzil! how sweet she was, how tender, how considerate of 
everybody. Blame never crossed her lips. I cannot describe the 
poignant aching sense of her suffering that grew upon me till I reached 
my own house. When I was there, out of sight of everybody, I sat 
down and cried bitterly. And then gradually, by degrees it broke upon 
me what it was that had happened—what the misery was, and the shame. 

She must have done it forty years ago, as Wellman said, when she 
was quite young, and no doubt ignorant of the awful thing she was doing. 
She had done it, and she had held by it ever since—had given her child up 
at two years old, and had never seen him again. Good Lord! could any 
woman do that and live? Her child, two years old. My mind seemed 
to grow bewildered going over and over that fact—evidently it was a fact. 
Her child—her own son. 

And for forty years! To keep it all up and stand by it, and never 
to flinch or falter. If it is difficult to keep to a good purpose for so 
long, what can it be to keep by an evil one? How could she do it? Then 
a hundred little words she had said came rushing into my mind. And 
that look—the look she cast after the deserter on the road ? I understood 
it all now. Her heart had been longing for him all the time. She had 
loved her child more than other mothers love, every day of all that 
time. 

Poor Lady Denzil! dear Lady Denzil! this was the end of all my 
reasonings on the matter. I went over it again and again, but I never 
came to any ending but this:—The thing was dreadful; but she was not 
dreadful. There was no change in her. I did not realize any guilt on her 
part. My heart only bled for the long anguish she had suffered, and for 
the shock she was suffering from now. 

But before evening on this very same day my house was filled with 
people discussing the whole story. No one had heard any more than I 
had heard ; but by this time a thousand versions of the story were afloat. 
Some people said she had gone astray when she was young, and had been 
cast off by her family, and that Sir Thomas had rescued her; and there 
were whispers that such stories were not so rare, if we knew all: a vile 
echo that always breathes after a real tragedy. And some said she was of 
no family, but had been the former Lady Denzil’s maid ; some thought it 
was Sir Thomas’s own son that had been thus cast away; some said he 
had been left on the streets and no provision made for him. My neigh- 
bours went into a hundred details. Old Mr. Clifford thought it was a bad 
story indeed ; and the Rector shook his head, and said that for a person 
in Lady Denzil’s- position such a scandal was dreadful; it was such an 
example to the lower classes. Mrs. Damerel was still more depressed. She 
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said she would not be surprised at anything Molly Jackson could do 
after this. As for Mrs. Wood, who came late in the evening, all agape, to 
inquire into the news, with something like a malicious satisfaction in her 
face, I lost all patience when she appeared. I had compelled myself to 
bear what the others said, but I would not put up with her. 

‘Lady Denzil is my dear friend,” I broke out, not without tears ; 
‘‘a great trouble has come upon her. A madwoman has been brought 
against her with an incredible story; and when a story is incredible people 
always believe it. If you want to hear any more, go to other people who 
* were present. I can’t tell you anything, and if I must say so, I won't.” 

‘**Good gracious, Mrs. Mulgrave, don’t go out of your senses!” said 
my visitor. ‘If Lady Denzil has done something dreadful, that does not 
affect you ?” 

‘‘ But it does affect me,’ I said, ‘infinitely ; it clouds over heaven 
and earth ; it changes Never mind ; I cannot tell you anything about 
it. If you are anxious to hear, you must go to some one else than me.” 

“ Well, I am very glad I was not there,” said Mrs. Wood, “ with my 
innocent girls. I am very glad now I never made any attempt to make 
friends with her, though you know how often you urged me to doit. I 
am quite happy to think I did not yield to you now.” 

I had no spirit to contradict this monstrous piece of pretence. I was 
glad to get rid of her anyhow; for though I might feel myself for an instant 
supported by my indignation, the blow had gone to my heart, and I had 
no strength to struggle against it. The thought of all that Lady Denzil 
might be suffering confused me with a dull sense of pain. And yet 
things were not then at their worst with my lady. Next morning it was 
found that little Mary had been stolen away. 








CHAPTER IV. 


Tuat was a dreadful morning on the Green. After the lovely weather we 
had been having, all the winds and all the fiends seemed to have been 
unchained. It blew a hurricane during the night, and next day the 
Green was covered with great branches of trees which had been torn off 
and scattered about like wreck on a seashore. After this came rain; it 
poured as if the windows of heaven were open, when Sir Thomas himself 
stepped in upon me like a ghost, as I sat at my solitary breakfast. Those 
twenty-four hours had passed over him like so many years. He was 
haggard and ashy pale, and feeble. His very mind seemed to be confused. 
‘We have lost the child,” he said to me, with a voice from which 
all modulation and softness had gone. ‘‘ Will you come and see my 
wife ?” 

“Lost! Little Mary?” I cried. 

And then all his courage gave way; he sat down speechless, with 


his lips quivering, and bitter tears in his worn old eyes. Then he got 
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up restless and shaking. ‘‘Come to my wife,” he said. There was 
not another word exchanged between us. I put on my cloak with the 
hood over my head, and went with him on the moment. As we crossed 
the Green a sort of procession arrived, two or three great vans packed 
with people, with music and flags, which proceeded to discharge their 
contents at the ‘‘ Barley-Mow”’ under the soaking rain. They had come 
for a day’s pleasure, poor creatures, and this was the sort of day they got. 
The sight of them is so associated in my mind with that miserable moment, 
that I don’t think I could forget it were I to live a hundred years. It 
seemed to join on somehow to the tragical breaking-up of the party on the 
day before. This was nothing but the external elements ; but it chimed 
in with its little sermon on the vanity of all things. My lady was in her 
own room when I entered the Lodge. ‘The shock had struck her down as 
I found, but she was not calm enough, or weak enough to go to bed. She 
lay on a sofa in her dressing-gown ; she was utterly pale, not a touch of her 
sweet colour left, and her hands shook as she held them out to me. She 
held them out, and looked up in my face with appealing eyes, which put 
me in mind of little Mary's. And then, when I stooped down over her in 
the impulse of the moment to kiss her, she pressed my hands s0 in hers, 
that frail and thin as her fingers were, I almost cried out with pain. Mrs. 
Florentine, her old maid, stood close by the head of her mistress’s sofa. 
She stood looking on very grave and steady, without any surprise, as if 
she knew it all. 

For a few minutes Lady Denzil could not speak. And when she did, 
her words came out with a burst, all at once. ‘‘ Did he tell you?”’ she 
said. ‘‘I thought you would help me. You have nobody to keep you 
back ; neither husband nor I said I was sure of you.” 

“‘ Dear Lady Denzil,” I said, “if I can do anything, to the utmost of 
my strength——” 

She held my hand fast, and looked at me as if she would look me 
through and through. ‘‘ That was what I said—that was what I said!” 
she cried ; ‘‘ you can do what your heart says; you can bring her back 
to me; my child, my little child! I never had but a little child—never 
that I knew!” 

‘‘ T will do whatever you tell me,” I said, trying to soothe her; ‘‘ but 
oh! don’t wear yourself out, You will be ill if you give way.” 

I said this, I suppose, because everybody says it when any one is in 
trouble. I don’t know any better reason. ‘‘ That’s what I’m always 
telling my lady, ma’am,”’ said Mrs. Florentine; ‘‘ but she pays no heed 
to me.” 

Lady Denzil gave us both a faint little smile. She knew too much 
not to know how entirely a matter of conventionsl routine it was that we 
should say this to her. She made a pause, and then she took my hand 
once more. 

“TI ought to tell you,” she said—‘ it is all true—every word. Floren- 
tine knows everything, from the first to the last. I was a poor soldier's 
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widow, and I was destitute. I was too young to know what I was doing, 
and I was pretty, they said, and there were men that would have taken 
advantage of my simplicity. But Sir Thomas was never like that. I 
married him to buy a livelihood for my chdd—and then he was very good 
to me. When he married me, I was a forlorn young creature, with nothing 
to give my helpless baby. I gave up my child, Florentine knows ; and yet 
every day, every year of his life, I’ve followed him in my heart. If he 
had been living in my sight, I could not have known more of him. What 
I say is every word true, Florentine will tell you, I want you,” grasping 
my hand tightly, “ to tell everything to him.” 

“To him!” said I, with a gasp of astonishment, not knowing what 
she meant. 

‘‘ Yes,’’ said Lady Denzil, holding my hand fast, ‘‘ to my boy—I want 
you to see my boy. Tell him there has never been a day I have not 
followed him in my heart. All his wilfulness I have felt was my 
fault. Ihave prayed God on my knees to lay the blame on me. That 
day when I saw the deserter—I want you to tell him everything. I want 
you to ask him to give me back the child.” 

I gave a cry of astonishment; an exclamation which I could not resist. 
‘¢Can you expect it?” I said. 

‘Ah yes, I expect it,” said Lady Denzil; ‘not that I have any right 
—I expect it from his heart. Florentine will tell you everything. It is 
she who has watched over him. We never talked of anything else, she 
and I; never a day all these forty years but I have figured to myself 
what my darling was doing ; I say my darling,” she cried as with a sharp 
pang, with a sudden gush of tears; ‘and he is a man and a soldier, and 
in prison. Think of that, and think of all I have had to bear!” 

I could not make any answer. I could only press her hand with a 
dumb sympathy. As for Mrs. Florentine, she stood with her eyes cast 
down, and smoothed the chintz cover with her hand, taking no part in look 
or word. The story was no surprise to her. She knew everything about 
it; she was a chief actor in it; she had no need to show any sympathy. 
The union between her mistress and herself was deeper than that. 

‘* When he married this woman, I was ready to believe it would be for 
his good,’ said my lady, when she had recovered herself. ‘‘ I thought it 
was somehow giving him back what I had taken from him. I sent her 
presents secretly. He has been very, very wilful; and Sir Thomas was so 
good to him! He took his mother from him; but he gave him money, 
education, everything a young man wants. There are many young men,” 
said Lady Denzil, pathetically, ‘‘ who think but little of their mothers,” 
—and then she made a pause. ‘‘ Thero was young Clifford, for example,”’ 
she added, ‘‘and the Rector’s brother who ran away—their mothers 
broke their hearts, but the boys did not care much. I have suffered in 
everything he suffered by; but yet if he had been here, perhaps he would 
not have cared for me.” 

‘‘ That is not possible,” I said, not seeing what she meant. 
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*« Oh, it is possible, very possible,” she said. ‘I have seen it times 
without number. I have tried to take a little comfort from it. If it had 
been a girl, I would never, never have given her up; but a boy That 
was what I thought. I don’t defend myself. Let him be the judge—I 
want him to be the judge. That woman is a wicked woman; she has 
disgraced him and left him ; she will bring my child up to ruin. Ask him 
to give me back my poor little child.” 

‘*T will do what I can,” I said, faltering. I was pledged; yet how 
was I to do it? My courage failed me, asI sat by her dismayed and 
received my commission. When she heard the tremulous sound of my 
voice, she turned round to me and held my hand close in hers once 
more. 

. You can do everything,” she said. Her voice had suddenly grown 
hoarse. She was at such a supreme height of emotion, that the sight of her 
frightened me. I kissed her; I soothed her; I promised to do whatever 
she would. And then she became impatient that I should set out. She 
was not aware of the rain er the storm. She was too much absorbed 
in herself even to hear the furious wail of the wind and the blast of rain 
against the windows. I believe she would have done as much for me. 
Before Florentine followed me with my cloak, I had made up my mind not 
to lose any more time. It was from her I got all the details: the poor 
fellow’s name, and where he was, and all about him. He had been very 
wild, Florentine said. Sir Thomas had done everything for him; but he 
had not been grateful, and he had been very wild. His wife was an 
abandoned woman, wicked and shameless; and he too had taken to evil 
courses. He had strained Sir Thomas’s patience to the utmost time after 
time. And then he had enlisted. His regiment was in the Tower, and 
he was under confinement there for insubordination. Such was the brief 
story. ‘Many a time I’ve thought, ma’am,”’ said Mrs. Florentine, “ if 
my lady did but know him as she was abreaking of her heart for! If he’d 
been at home, he’d have killed her. But all she knows is that he’s her 
child,—to love, and nothing more.” 

“ The Tower is a long way from our railway,” I said; ‘ but it does 
not much matter in a cab.” 

‘“‘ Law, ma'am, you're never agoing to-day ?”’ said Florentine. But I 
had no intention of arguing the question with her. I went into the library 
to Sir Thomas to bid him good-by. And he too was amazed when I told 
him. He took my hand as his wife had done, and shook it, and looked 
pitifully into my face. ‘‘It is I who ought to go,” he said. But 
he knew as well as I did that it was impossible for him to go. He 
ordered the carriage to come round for me, and brought me wine—some 
wonderful old wine he had in his cellar, which I knew no difference in 
from the commonest sherry. But it pleased him, I suppose, to think he 
had given me his best. And before I went away, he gave me much moro 
information about the unfortunate man I was going to see. ‘‘ He is not 
bad at heart,” said Sir Thomas; ‘‘I don’t think he is bad at heart; but 
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his wife is a wicked woman.” And when I was going away, he stooped 
his grey aged countenance over me, and kissed me solemnly on the fore- 
head. When I found myself driving along the wet roads, with the rain 
sweeping so in the horses’ faces that it was all the half-blinded coachman 
could do to keep them going against the wind, I was so bewildered by my 
own position that I felt stupid for the moment. I was going to the Tower, 
to see Sergeant Gray, in confinement for disrespect te his superior officgr 
—going to persuade him to exert himself to take his child from his wife’s 
custody, and give her to his mother, whom he did not know. I had not 
even heard how it was that little Mary had been stolen away. I had 
taken that for granted, in face of the immediate call upon me. I had 
indeed been swept up, as it were, by the strong wind of emotion, and 
carried away, and thrust forward into a position I could not understand. 
Then I recognized the truth of Lady Denzil’s words. I had nobody to 
restrain me: no husband at home to find fault with anything I might do; 
nobody to wonder, or fret, or be annoyed by the burden I had taken 
upon me. The recollection made my heart swell a little, not with pleasure. 
And yet it was very true. Poor Mr. Mulgrave, had he been living, was a 
man who would have been sure to find fault. It is dreary to think of 
oneself as of so little importance to any one; but, perhaps, one ought 
to think more than one does, that if the position is a dreary one, it has its 
benefits too. One is free to do what one pleases,—I could answer to 
myself; I had no one else to answer to. At such a moment there was 
an advantage in that. 

At the station I met the Rector, who was going to town by the same 
train. ‘Bless my soul, Mrs. Mulgrave,” he said, ‘‘ what a dreadful day 
you have chosen for travelling. I thought there was no one afloat on the 
world but me.” 

‘There was no choice, Mr. Damerel,” I said. “Iam going about 
business which cannot be put off.” 

He was very kind: he got my ticket for me, and put me into a 
carriage, and did not insist that I should talk to him on the way up. He 
talked enough himself it is true, but he was satisfied when I said yes and 
no. Just before we got to town, however, he returned to my errand. ‘If 
your business is anything I can do for you,” he said; ‘if there is 
anything that a man could look after better than a lady, you know how 
glad I should be to be of any use.” 

‘¢ Thank you,” I said. My feelings were not mirthful, but yet I could 
have burst out laughing. I wonder if there is really any business that 
a man can do better than a lady, when it happens to be her business and 
not his? I have never got much help in that way from the men that 
have belonged to me. And to think of putting my delicate, desperate 
business in Mr. Damerel’s soft, clerical hands, that had no bone in them! 
He got me a cab, which was something—though to be sure a porter would 
have done it quite as well—and opened his eyes to their utmost width 
when he heard me tell the coachman to go to the Tower. 
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What a drive it was! our thirty miles of railway was nothing to it: 
through all those damp, dreary, glistening London streets—streets 
narrow and drearily vicious—streets still more drearily respectable ; 
desert lines of warehouses and offices—crowded thoroughfares with 
dreary vehicles in a lock, and dreary people crowding about surmounted 
with umbrellas—miles upon miles, streets upon streets, from Paddington 
to the Tower. I think it was the first drive of the kind I ever took, and 
if you can suppose me wrapped up in my waterproof cloak, a little 
excited about the unknown man I was going to see; trying to form my 
sentences, what I was to say; pondering how I should bring in my 
arguments best; wondering where I should have to go to find the mother 
and the child. Poor little Mary! after the little gleam of love and of luxury 
that had opened upon her, to be snatched off into the dreary world of 
poverty, with a violent mother whom it was evident she feared! And poor 
mother too! She might be violent and yet might love her child; she 
might be wicked and yet might love her child. To go and snatch the 
little creature back, at all hazards, was an act which to the popular mind 
would always look like a much higher strain of virtue than dear Lady 
Denzil’s abandonment. I could not defend Lady Denzil, even to myself ; 
and what could I say for her to her son, who knew her not? 

At least an hour was lost before I got admittance to Sergeant Gray. 
As it happened, by a fortunate chance, Robert Seymour was colonel of 
the regiment, and came to my assistance. But for that I might have 
failed altogether. Robert was greatly amazed by the request I made him, 
but of course he did what I wanted. He told me Sergeant Gray was not 
in prison, but simply confined to his quarters, and that he was a very 
strange sortofman. ‘I should like to know what you can want with him,” 
he said. ‘‘ Yes, of course, I am dreadfully curious—men are—you know 
it is our weakness. You may as well tell me what you want with Gray.”’ 

“Tt is nothing to laugh about,” said I; ‘it is more tragic than 
comical. I have a message to him from his mother. And there is not a 
moment to lose.” 

‘‘T understand,” said Robert, ‘‘ I am to take myself off. Here is the 
door ; but you must tell me anything you know about him when you have 
seen him. He is the strangest fellow in the regiment. I never can make 
him out.” 

And in two minutes more I was face to face with Sergeant Gray. 

He must have been like his father. There was not a feature in his 
face which recalled Lady Denzil’s. He was an immensely tall, powerful 
man, with strong chestnut brown hair, and vigour and life in every line of 
his great frame. I expected to find a prisoner partially sentimental; and 
I found a big man in undress, marching freely about his room, with a long 
pipe by the fire, and his beer and glasses on the table. I had expected 
a refined man, bearing traces of gentleman written on him, and the fine 
tastes that became Lady Denzil’s son. There was something about 
him, when one came to look at him a second time—but what was it ? 
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Traces of dissipation, a look of bravado, an instant standing to his arms in 
self-defence, whatever I might have come to accuse him of; and the in- 
sufferable coxcomb air which comes naturally to the meanest member of 
the household troops. Such was the rapid impression I formed as I went 
in. He took off his cap with an air of amazement yet assurance, but 
put it on again immediately. I stood trembling before this big, irreverent, 
unknown man. If the door had been open I think I should have run 
away. But as ié was I had no resource. 

‘“‘ Mr. Gray,” I said all at once, half from cowardice, half to get it 
over, ‘I have come to you from your mother.” 

The man actually staggered as he stood before me—he fell back and 
gazed at me as if I had been a ghost. ‘From my mother?” he said, 
and his lips seemed to refuse articulation. His surprise vanquished him ; 
which was more than with my individual forces I could have hoped to do. 

‘‘From your mother,” I repeated. ‘I have come direct from her, 
where she is lying ill and much shaken. She has told me all her story, 
—and I love her dearly—that is why she sent me to you.” 

All the time I was speaking he still stood and stared at me; but when 
I stopped, he appeared gradually to come to himself. He brought forward, 
from where it stood against the wall, very deliberately, another chair, and 
sitting down, looked at me intently. ‘‘ If she has told you all her story,” 
he said, ‘‘ you will know how little inducement I have to listen to any- 
thing she may say.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” said I, feeling not a fictitious but a real passion swelling up 
into my throat, ‘‘ she has told me everything, more than you can know. 
She has told me how for forty years—is it forty years? she has watched 
over you in secret, spent her days in thinking of you, and her nights in 
praying for you. Ah, don’t smile! if you had seen her pale and broken 
in all her pride, lying trembling and telling me this, it would have touched 
your heart.” 

And I could see that it did touch his heart, being so new and unusual 
to him. He was not a cynical, over-educated man, accustomed to such 
appeals, and to believe them nonsense. And it touched him, being so 
unexpected. Then he made a little effort to recover himself and the 
natural bravado of his character and profession. ‘In all her pride! ”’ 
he said bitterly. ‘‘ Yes, that’s very well said; she liked her pride better 
than me.” ; 

‘“‘She liked your life better than you,” said I,—and heaven forgive 
me if I spoke like a sophist,—‘‘ and your comfort. To secure bread to 
you and education, she made that vow. When sho had once made it, 
she had to keep it. But I tell you what she told me not three hours ago. 
‘ There has never been a day I have not followed him in my heart.’ That 
is what she said. She and her old maid who used to see you and watch 
over you, talked of nothing else. Fancy! you a young man growing up, 
taking your own way, going against the wishes of your best friends; and 
your mother, who dared not go to you, watching you from far off, weeping 
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over "you, praying on her knees, thinking of nothing else, talking of 
nothing else when she was alone and dared do it. At other times she had 
to go into the world to please her husband, to act as if you had no 
existence. And all the time she was thinking of nothing but you in 
her heart.” 

He had got up before I came s0 far. He was unquestionably moved ; 
his step got quicker and quicker. He made impatient gestures with his 
hands as if to put my voice away. But all the same he listened to me 
greedily. When I had done—and I got so excited that I was compelled 
to be done, for tears came into my throat and choked me—he turned to me 
with his face strongly swept by winds of feeling. ‘‘ Who told you?” he 
cried abruptly. “Why do you come to disturb me? I was thinking 
nothing about my circumstances. I was thinking how I could best be 
jolly in such a position. What do I know about anybody who may choose 
to call herself my mother? Probably I never had a mother. I can do 
nothing for her, and she can do nothing for me.” 

‘*You can do something for her,” I cried. ‘She sent me to you 
to beg it of you. Sir Thomas saw how your wife was living. He 
saw she should not have a little girl to ruin. He brought away the child. 
I was there when he came home. Your mother knew in a moment who 
it was, though he never said a word. She rushed to her, and fell on her 
knees, and cried as if her heart would break. She thought God had 
sent the child. Little Mary is so like her, so like her! You cannot 
think how beautiful it was to see them together. Look! if you don’t 
know what your mother is, look at that face.” 

He had stood as if stupefied, staring at me. When I mentioned his 
wife he had made an angry gesture ; but his heart melted altogether when 
I came to little Mary. I had brought Lady Denzil’s photograph with me, 
thinking it might touch his heart, and now I thrust it into his hand before 
he knew what I meant. He gave one glance at it, and then he fell back into 
his chair, and gazed and gazed, as if he had lost himself. He was not 
prepared. He had been wilful—perhaps wicked—but his heart had not 
got hardened like that of a man of the world. It had been outside evils 
he had done, outside influences that had moved him. When anything 
struck deep at his heart he had no armour to resist the blow. He went 
back upon his chair with a stride, hiding from me, or trying to hide, that 
he was obliged to do it to keep himself steady; he knitted his brows over 
the little picture as if it was hard to see it. But he might have spared 
himself the trouble. I saw how it was. One does not live in the world 
and learn men’s ways for nought. I knew his eyes were filling with tears; 
I knew that sob was climbing up into his throat; and I did not say a 
word more. It was a lovely little photograph. The sun is often so kind 
to old women. It was my lady with all the softness of her white hair, 
with her gracious looks, her indulgent, benign eyes. And those eyes were 
little Mary’s eyes. They went straight into the poor fellow’s heart. 
After he had struggled as long as he could, the sob actually broke out. 


. 
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Then he straightened himself up all at once, and looked at me fiercely ; 
but I knew better than to pretend to hear him. 

‘ This is nothing to the purpose,” he said; and then he stopped, and 
nature burst forth. ‘‘ Why did she cast me upon the world? Why did 
she give me up? You are a good woman, and you are her friend. Why 
did she cast me away ?” 

I shook my head, it was all I could do. I was crying, and I could not 
articulate. ‘God knows!” I gasped through my tears. And he got up 
and went to the window, and turning his back on me, held it up to the 
light. I watched no longer what he was doing. Nature was working her 
own way in his heart. 

When he came back at last, he came up to me and held out his hand. 
‘¢ Thank you,” he said, in a way that, for the first time, reminded me of 
Lady Denzil. ‘ You have made me think less harshly about my mother. 
What is it she wants me to do?” 

He did not put down the photograph, or give it back to me, but held 
it closely in his hand, which gave me courage. And then I told him all 
the story. When I told him how his wife had insulted his mother, his 
face grew purple. I gave him every detail: how little Mary clung to my 
lady ; how frightened she was for the passionate claimant who seized her. 
When I repeated her little ery, ‘‘ My lady!” a curious gleam passed over 
his face. He interrupted me at that point. ‘‘ Who is my lady?” he 
said, with a strange consciousness. The only answer I made was to point 
at the photograph. It made the most curious impression on him. Evidently 
he had not even known his mother’s name. Almost, I think, the title threw 
a new light for him upon all the circumstances. There are people who 
will say that this was from a mean feeling; but it was from no mean 
feeling. He saw by this fact what a gulf she had put between herself and 
him. He saw a certain reason in the separation which, if she had been a 
woman of different position, could not have existed. And there is no man 
living who is not susceptible to the world’s opinion of the people he is 
interested in. He changed almost imperceptibly—unawares. He heard 
all my story in grave silence. I told him what my lady had said,—that 
he was to be the judge; and henceforward it was with the seriousness of 
a judge that he sat and listened. He heard me out every word, and then 
he sat and seemed to turn it over in his mind. So far as I was concerned, 
that was the hardest moment of all. His face was stern in its composure. 
He was reflecting, putting this and that together. His mother was standing 
at the bar before him. And what should I do, did he decide against her ? 
Thus I sat waiting and trembling. When he opened his lips my heart 
jumped to my mouth. How foolish it was! That was not what he had 
been thinking of. Instead of his mother at the bar, it was his own life he 
had been turning over in his mind. It all came forth with a burst when 
he began to speak: the chances he had lost; the misery that had come 
upon him; the shame of the woman who bore his name; and his poor 
little desolate child. Then the man forgot himself, and swore a great 
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oath. ‘ As soon as I am free I will go and get her, and send her to—— 
my lady!” he said, with abrupt, half-hysterical vehemence. And then 
he rose suddenly and went to the window, and turned his back on mo 
again. 

I was overcome. I did not expect it so soon, or so fully. I could 
have thrown myself upon his neck, poor fellow, and wept. Was he the 
one to bear the penalties of all? sinned against by his mother in his 
childhood, and more dreadfully by his wife in his maturity. What had 
he done, that the closest of earthly ties should thus be made a torment 
to him? When I had come to myself I rose and went after him, trembling. 
‘‘ Mr. Gray,” I said, ‘is there nothing that can be done for you ?”’ 

“I don’t want anything to be done for me,” he cried, abruptly. Tho 
question piqued his pride. ‘‘ Tell her she shall see yet that I understand 
the sacrifice she has made,” he said. If he spoke ironically or in honesty 
I cannot tell ; when his mouth had once been opened the stream came so 
fast. ‘‘I want to go away, that is all,” he said, with a certain heat, almost 
anger; ‘‘anywhere—I don’t care where—to the Mauritius, if they like, 
were that fever is. No fear that I should die. I have been brought up 
like a gentleman—it is quite true. And yet I am here. What was the 
use? My father was a common soldier. She But it’s no good 
talking ; I am no credit to anybody now. If I could get drafted into 
another regiment, and go—to India or anywhere—you should see a 
difference. I swear you should see a difference!” his voice rose high in 
these last words; then he paused. ‘But she is old,” he said, sinking 
his voice ; ‘‘ ten years—I couldn’t do in less than ten years. She’ll never 
be living then, to see what a man can do.” 

‘¢ She is a woman that would make shift to live, somehow, to see her 
son come back,” I cried. ‘ Give her little Mary, and try.” 

** She shall have little Mary, by God!” cried the excited man; end 
then he broke down, and wept. I cannot describe this scene any more. 
I left him, clasping his hands, feeling as if he was my brother; and he 
had his mother’s picture held fast and hidden in his other hand. If that 
dear touch of natural love had come to him before! But God knows! 
perhaps he was only ready and open to it then. 

But he could not tell me where to seck the child. I had to be content 
with his promise that when he was free he would restore her to us. I 
went out from him as much shaken as if I had gone through an illness, 
and stole out, not to see Robert Seymour, whom I was not equal to 
meeting just at that moment. But the end of my mission was nearer 
than.I thought. When I got outside there was a group of excited people 
about the gateway, close to which my cab was waiting me. They were 
discussing something which had just happened, and which evidently had 
left a great commotion behind. Among the crowd was a group of soldiers’ 
wives, who shook their heads, and talked it over to each other with 
lowered voices. ‘‘ It’s well for her she was took bad here, and never got 
nigh to him,” one of them said. ‘He’d have killed her, I know he 
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would. It's well for her she never got in to tempt that man to her 
death.” 

‘Tt was brazen of her to come nigh him at all,” said another, ‘‘ and 
him so proud. She always was a shameless one. What my heart bleeds 
for is that poor little child.” 

‘‘ Where is the child?” asked a third. ‘It would be well for her, 
poor innocent, if the Lord was to take her too.” 

I was standing stupefied, listening to them, when I heard a little ery, 
and the grasp of something at my dress. The cry was so feeble, and the 
grasp so light, that I might never have noticed it but for those women, 
I turned round, and the whole world swam round me for a moment. 
I did what Lady Denzil did—I staggered forward and fell on my knees, 
though this was not the soft green grass, but a stony London pavement, 
and clasped litile Mary tight, with a vehemence that would have frightened 
any other child; but she was not frightened. The little creature was 
drenched with the pitiless rain. She had been tied up in an old shawl, to 
hide the miserable, pretty white frock, now clogged with mud and soaked 
with water. Her little hat was glued to her head with the floods to which 
she had been exposed. I lifted my treasure wildly in my arms, as soon 
as I had any strength to do it, and rushed with her to my carriage. I 
felt like a thief triumphant ; and yet it was no theft. But my eagerness 
aroused the suspicions of the soldiers’ wives who had been standing by. 
They explained to me that the child was Sergeant Gray's child; that her 
mother had been took very bad'in a fit, and had been carried off to the 
hospital; and that I, a stranger, had no right to interfere. I don’t know 
what hurried explanation I made to them; but I know that at last I 
satisfied their fears, and with little Mary in my arms actually drove away. 

It was true, though I never could believe it. I got her as easily as if 
it had been the most natural thing in the world. I could not believe it, 
even when I held her fast and drew from her her little story. She had 
been taken away early, very early in the morning, when she ran to the 
door as soon as she was up to satisfy herself that it rained. No doubt 
the wretched mother had hung about the grounds all night in the storm 
and rain to get at the child. She had snatched up little Mary in her 
arms; and rushed out with her before any one was aware. The child had 
been dragged along the dreary roads in the rain. If the woman had 
really loved her, if it had been the passion of a tender mother, and not of a 
revengeful creature, sho never would have subjected the child to this. She 
was wet to the skin, with pools in her little boots, and the water streaming 
from her dress. I took her to a friend’s house and got dry clothes to put 
upon her. The unhappy mother had, no doubt, been out all night 
exposed to the storm. She was mad with rage and misery and fatigue, 
and probably did not feel her danger at the moment; but just as she 
reached the Tower to claim, building upon a common opposition to one 
object, her husband’s support, had fallen down senseless, on his very 
threshold as it were. Nothing, indeed, but madness could have led her to 
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the man whom she had disgraced. When the surrounding bystanders saw 
that nothing was to be done for her, and that she would not come out of 
her faint, they had her carried in alarm to the hospital. Such was the 
abrupt conclusion of the tale. Had I known I need not have given 
myself the trouble of seeing Sergeant Gray—but that, at least, was a 
thing which I could not find in my heart to regret. 

When I took her back Lady Denzil held me in her arms, held me 
fast, and looked into my face, even before she listened to little Mary’s call. 
She wanted me to tell her of her child—her own child—and I was so 
weak that I could not speak to her. I fell crying on her tender old 
bosom, like a fool, and had to be comforted, as if it could be anything to me 
—in comparison. I don’t know afterwards what I said to her, but she 
understood all I meant. As for Sir Thomas he was too happy to ask any 
questions. The child had wound herself into his very heart. He sat 
with little Mary in his arms all that evening. He would scarcely allow 
her to be taken to bed. He went up with his heavy old step to see her 
sleeping safe once more under his roof, and made Wellman, with a pistol, 
sleep in a little room below. But little Mary was safe enough now. 
Her father was confined in his barrack-room, with my lady’s photograph 
in his hands, and a host of unknown softenings and compunctions in his 
heart. Her mother was raving wildly in the hospital on the bed from 
which she was never to rise. I don’t know that any one concerned, 
except myself, thought of this strange cluster of divers fortunes, of 
tragic misery and suffering, all hanging about the little angel-vision of that 
child. Sin, shame, misery, every kind of horror and distress, and little 
Mary the centre of all; how strange it was !—how terrible and smiling 
and wretched is life ! 

It is not to be supposed that such a frightful convulsion and earth- 
quake could pass over and leave no sign. Little Mary was very ill after 
her exposure, and the shadow of death fell on the Lodge. Perhaps that 
circumstance softened a little the storm of animadversion that rose up in 
the neighbourhood. For six months after, Lady Denzil, who had been our 
centre of society, was never seen out of her own gates. Then they went 
away, and were absent a whole year. It was the most curious change to 
everybody on the Green. For three months no one talked on any other 
subject, and the wildest stories were told: stories with just so much truth 
in them as to make them doubly wild. It was found out somehow that 
that wretched woman had died, and then there were accounts current that 
she had died in the grounds at the Lodge—on the road—in the work- 
house—everywhere but the real place, which was in the hospital, where 
every indulgence and every comfort that she was capable of receiving had 

"been given to her, Sir Thomas himself going to town on purpose to see that 
it was so. And then it was said that it was she who was Lady Denzil’s 
child. It was a terrible moment, and one which left its mark upon 
everybody concerned. Sergeant Gray lost his rank, but got his wish and 
was drafted into another regiment going to India. I saw him again, I and 
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poor old Mrs. Florentine. But he did not see his mother. They were neither 
of them able for such a trial. ‘I will come back in ten years,” he said to 
me. I do not know if he will. I don’t know if Lady Denzil will live so 
long. But I believe if she does for the first time she will see her son. 

They returned to the Lodge two years ago, and the neighbourhood 
now, instead of gossipping, is very curious to know whether Lady Denzil 
ever means to go into society again. Everybody calls, and admires little 
Mary—how she has grown, and what a charming little princess she is; and 
they all remind my Lady, with tender reproach, of those parties they 
enjoyed so much. ‘‘ Are we never to have any more, dear Lady Denzil ?” 
Lucy Stoke asked the other day, kneeling at my lady’s side, and caressing 
her soft old ivory-white hand. My lady—to whom her tender old 
beauty, her understanding of everybody's trouble, even the rose-tint in 
her cheek, have come back again—made no answer, but only kissed pretty 
Lucy. I don’t know if she will give any more parties; but she means to 
live the ten years. 

As for Sir Thomas he was never so happy in his life before. He 
follows little Mary about like an old grey tender knight worshipping the 
fairy creature. Sometimes I look on and cannot believe my eyes. The 
wretched guilty mother is dead long ago, and nobody remembers her very 
existence. The poor soldier has worked himself up to a commission, and 
may be high in rank before he comes back. If Lady Denzil had been the 
most tender and devoted of mothers, could things have turned out 
better? Is this world all a phantasmagoria and chaos of dreams and 
chances? One’s brain reels when Providence thus contradicts all the laws 
of life. Is it because God sees deeper and ‘‘ understands,” as my lady 
is so fond of saying? It might well be that He had a different way of 
judging from ours, seeing well and seeing always what we mean in our 
hearts. raaey 
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A Holiday among some Old Friends, 


Anysopy who has watched during a period of some years the diplomatic 
relations of English municipalities must have been impressed by the 
vigour and permanence of their corporate patriotism; how greedily the 
public opinion of a town will cling to any mark of superiority over a rival ; 
with what uneasiness it is brought to recognize such superiority in 
another; with what perseverance and eagerness the object of desire is 
sought, and with what satisfaction obtained, whether it be a separate 
custom-house, or a fresh batch of magistrates, or an exemption from the 
restrictions on the transport of cattle, or the abolition of a toll which goes 
to pave and light the streets of a privileged neighbour. No one can form 
a true conception of old Greek society who for 2 moment loses sight of 
the fact that Greece consisted of an assemblage of boroughs with these 
sentiments of ambition and self-respect intensified twentyfold; sanctified 
by religious associations ; ennobled by the names of heroes and demigods ; 
dignified by the eloquence of orators like Pericles, and the imagination 
of poets like Sophocles and Pindar ; inflamed by the recollection of past 
insults and injuries; unrestrained by the influence of any central and 
paramount authority. Amidst materials so inflammable a casus belli was 
never far to seek. Now it was a slight offered by individual members 
of one community to the patron deity of another; now some time- 
honoured dispute about boundaries, revived for the occasion beneath the 
genial influence of local jealousy untempered by the possession of ordnance 
maps; now a complaint about the harbouring of runaway slaves, or the 
entertainment of political refugees. A standing bone of contention was 
the protective tendency of ancient commerce, which may be realized by 
depicting to oneself all the towns on the Humber actuated in their mutual 
dealings by the spirit that existed between the Spanish and English 
traders in the reign of Elizabeth, when a Devonshire skipper detected 
west of the Azores might make his account never to see Lyme or 
Dartmouth again unless he could turn the tables upon his captors. With 
such a tariff it may well be believed that informers drove a bouncing 
trade. 

Then there were the claims of the parent city upon the colony: a 
fruitful source of discord among an enterprising people, pinched for 
room at home, who in the space of three centuries covered with thriving 
settlements the coasts of the Agean, the Euxine, the Adriatic, and the 
Ionian Seas. These claims, in theory most extensive and peculiarly 
binding, in practice were generally allowed to lie dormant until their 
resuscitation seemed likely to afford a pretext for going to war. The 
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longest and most determined struggle recorded in Grecian history arose 
from a dispute between the mother country and the grandmother as to 
which had the best right to protect their offspring from the incursion 
of the surrounding aborigines. 

There is much truth in the picture drawn by Aristophanes in his 
play of the Acharnians, where the principal actor speaks as follows, in 
a very free translation :— 

‘¢T hope the spectators will not take it amiss if I talk a little about 
public affairs, though I am playing burlesque—for one has a conscience, 
even in burlesque. And this time Cleon will hardly be able to charge 
me with vilifying the State in the presence of foreigners, because it is 
too early in the year for foreigners, and we have the theatre to 
ourselves. 

‘“‘ Now, you must know that I perfectly abominate the Lacedemonians, 
and cordially hope that the next earthquake will bring all their houses 
about their ears ; for I, as well as others, have had their foragers in my 
vineyard. But, come now (for I see none but friends about me), why, 
after all, are we to lay everything to the door of the Lacedemonians ? 
For you will remember that certain of our people—I do not refer to the 
country in general: don’t mistake me for a moment; I make no allusion 
to the country in general—certain dirty, counterfeit, contemptible scamps 
were always giving the police notice about Megarian woollens. And if 
they caught sight of a cucumber, or a leveret, or a sucking-pig, or a head 
of garlic, or a lump of salt, as a matter of course it came from Megara, 
and was declared contraband on the spot. But these doings were a trifle, 
and too much in the ordinary Athenian style to need remark, until some 
young sparks thought fit to go on a tipsy frolic to Megara, and carry off a 
woman ; whereupon the Megarians were cut to the soul by the outrage, 
and made reprisals by running away with two of Aspasia’s girls; and so 
the Grecian world broke out into war for the sake of a leash of baggages. 
And then Olympian Pericles, in all his terrors, fell to thundering and light- 
ning, and shutting our markets against the Megarians, and bringing in a 
string of prohibitory laws that ran like drinking-catches. And, when the 
Megarians found themselves dying by slow starvation, they petitioned the 
Lacedemonians to get the enactments repealed that had been passed on 
behalf of those three hussies. But we would not hear of it; and so 
shields began banging together from one end of Greece to the other. ‘It 
was all very wrong,’ you will say; but how can you expect other people 
to be more patient than yourselves? Why, if a Lacedemonian had 
chartered a bumboat, and run a cargo of a single blind puppy into one 
of your dependencies, would you have sat quiet at home? ‘Not you. 
Before the day was out, you would be putting in commission three 
hundred galleys, and the dockyards would resound with the planing 
of oar-blades, and the driving in of bolts, and the shifting of rowlocks, 
and the whistling of boatswains; and the streets would be alive with 
paying of bounties,and weighing out of rations, and marines squabbling, 
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and captains getting elected, and figure-heads getting gilded, and garlic 
and olives and onions getting stuffed into nets, and tins of preserved 
anchovies, and garlands, and dancing-girls, and bloody noses, and black 
eyes.” 

The historical interest of these incessant wars is out of all proportion 
to their size. Indeed, military narratives are usually attractive in inverse 
ratio to the number of combatants engaged ; for, the fewer the actors, the 
more marked becomes the personal character of the scene. The result 
of a great modern conflict depends on an immense multitude of incidents, 
so interwoven that it is all but impossible to disentangle them and to 
credit each with its due importance. A cursory felation of such a struggle 
as Magenta or Sadowa is simply unintelligible. We cannot comprehend 
what caused the failure of the attack on the redoubt, and the partial 
success of the advance en échelon ; how it was that the right centre found 
itself compromised about three in the afternoon, and why it should not 
have experienced that sensation an hour earlier or two hours later. On 
the other hand, when Mr. Kinglake tells the story so that it can be 
enjoyed and understood, by recognizing the human element in the affair, 
there is the drawback that it takes longer to read the battle than to fight 
it. He must be a very idle fellow who could afford time to get through 
the Leipsic campaign when detailed at the same length as the fight on the 
Alma—that is to say, if he could find anybody long-lived enough to write 
it for him. The Duke of Wellington most happily compared a battle to a 
London ball. Each person at the breakfast-table next morning can 
recall certain detached occurrences, and can state generally how the 
evening went off; but no one pretends to ascertain the precise sequence 
and connection of all those individual experiences. A Greek combat may 
be likened to a Christmas quadrille in the servants’ hall, in which every- 
body knows that the footman wore lavender kid gloves, and that the son 
of the house flirted with the lady’s-maid. 

And so it is delightful to turn from the elaborate technicalities of con- 
temporary, warfare to the simple manceuvres by which Miltiades and 
Epaminondas won and lost their battles. Commanding, as he did, a 
small but high-spirited body of militiamen—who were at home the equals 
of their leader, and while on active service never forgot that he was their 
fellow-citizen ; who, when they behaved well, fought for the gratification 
of an old grudge or for the honour and advancement of their native town ; 
and, when not in tone, were much more afraid of the enemy than of their 
own officers—a Greek strategist was forced to adapt his tactics quite as much 
to the temper of his men as to the nature of the locality. He was not 
even permitted to take their courage for granted, as is the privilege of 
generals who have to do with regular soldiers ; but was under the necessity 
of haranguing his army whenever there was a prospect of coming to blows. 
Athenian military men, trained in their courts of law and their popular 
assembly, were for the most part voluble enough ; but it must have been a 
serious addition to the responsibilities of an honest Bootian veteran to 
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spend the eve of an action in stringing together platitudes about patriotism, 
and tutelary gods, and ancestral ashes, when he ought to have been eating 
his supper and visiting his outposts. 

A good illustration, both of the minute scale on which a Greek com- 
mander conducted his operations, and of the weight which he attached to 
catching his adversaries when they were not in a fighting humour, is 
afforded by Cleon’s expedition to Amphipolis, against which he marched at 
the head of 1,500 foot and 300 cavalry. Brasidas, the best partisan leader 
of the day, and perhaps of all time, hesitated to attack so powerful a force 
in the open field, and made arrangements for sallying forth upon the 
invaders at an unexpected moment, just as they should imagine that they 
were going to occupy the place without opposition. But it so happened 
that some Athenian scouts espied symptoms of an ambuscade within the 
city, and took the information to Cleon, who, having reconnoitred the 
Spartan position by the very primitive method of looking underneath the 
gate, ordered his column to draw off towards higher ground. Upon which 
Brasidas said to those about him, ‘I can see by the movement of their 
heads and their pikes that the enemy will not stand. People who march 
in that style never await the onset. Throw open the gates, and let us 
charge them like men who are sure to win!” And with 150 picked 
soldiers at his heels he ran out to his last victory. 

The multifarious talents and accomplishments that were indispensable 
to a Greek general made a heavy demand even upon the many-sided 
Athenian character. It was of primary necessity that he should be a skilful 
diplomatist, in order to keep his network of intrigues under his own hand, 
and not leave them to the criticism and manipulation of his political rivals 
at home. He had one agent at the Macedonian court, urging Perdiccas to 
attack the hostile colonies from the land-side, and promising, in return, to 
get the heir-apparent naturalised as an Attic freeman; another among the 
Thracian mountains, levying a corps of archers and slingers, and doing his 
best to prejudice the barbarian intellect against the Lacedemonian 
recruiting-officers ; while his most confidential emissary was at Sardis, 
watching the carefully balanced policy of the Satrap, or even posting 
up-country on a six months’ journey to the neighbourhood of the Caspian 
sea, with a remote hope of inducing the Great King to forget Marathon. 
He must know the rudiments of divination, so as to keep a sharp eye on 
his prophets, and insist with authority, when he had once made up his 
mind to engage the enemy, on the priest sacrificing sheep after sheep 
until the omens chose to be favourable. He must be well acquainted 
with naval matters, in a country where nine-tenths of the fighting took 
place among the islands or along the sea-board. And, besides being 
something of a soothsayer, and something more of a sailor, it was, above 
all, essential that he should be very much of a politician ; for the success 
or failure of a military enterprise was inextricably bound up in the changes 
and chances of internal politics. Throughout the towns of Greece the 
oligarchy held staunchly by conservative Sparta; while the democracy 
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looked to Athens as their natural patron and protector—regarded her 
triumphs and humiliations as their ovn—summoned her without scruple 
to the rescue, if their political adversaries proved too strong for them to 
manage single-handed—and, when their own ascendancy had been secured, 
freely sent their ships and squadrons to back her quarrel for the time 
being. A member of the popular party at Corinth virtually reckoned an 
Athenian as his countryman, and a Corinthian aristocrat as an alien; 
whereas a Megarian tory would far rather see a Lacedemonian garrison in 
the citadel than a liberal majority in the senate. If her friends gained 
the upper hand, a city which had been a thorn in the side of Athens might 
in a day become an outpost for her protection ; while a lucky coup d'état 
or afew judicious assassinations, might place thousands of shields and 
scores of galleys at the disposal of Sparta. Sothat a wise commander paid 
quite as much attention to the opinions of the enemy as to his own tactics ; 
and a prudent engineer trusted less to his scaling-ladders and his mines 
than to the chance of finding a gate left on the jar, or a rope hanging over 
the parapet. A general unskilled in statecraft was about as useful as an 
electioneering agent who ignores Church matters. 
In this respect the historians of Greece, from Xenophon downwards, 
have imitated the people of whom they write, and make a point of ranging 
- themselves under the banners of one or the other of the two leading cities. 
This spirit of uncompromising partisanship, excusable, and even graceful 
in a contemporary, writing of the scenes in which he had acted and the 
men whom he had loved and hated, becomes somewhat absurd when 
transferred to pages printed in Paternoster Row. For some time previous 
to the French Revolution Athens had the best of it. Freedom and equality 
were the order of the day. Liberals of a milder type talked with admira- 
tion of Pericles and Aristides ; while sterner spirits were all for Harmodius 
and Aristogiton, and for carrying their daggers in boughs of myrtle, and 
for irrigating trees of liberty with the blood of tyrants. Then came the 
great flood of conservative reaction, which penetrated into this singular side- 
channel, and produced a crop of authors who discovered that the Attic 
democracy was a fickle and ferocious mob: so godless that it burned the 
temples of a conquered city, and so superstitious that it flew into a frenzy 
of rage and terror when an idol was mutilated by a party of midnight 
roysterers ; so inconstant that it deserted Alcibiades, and so fond and 
besotted that it always stuck to Cleon. This school could see nothing in 
‘the Athenian constitution except ballot, universal suffrage, and graduated 
taxation, bearing lightly on the poor and heavily on the rich and powerful ; 
struck at Charles Fox in the person of Demosthenes, and bespattered 
Orator Hunt under the guise of Hyperbolus ; and loathed the wreath on 
the brows of an Hellenic demagogue as if it were the white hat of a 
British radical. For a generation the serried ranks of Mitford and his 
disciples carried all before them ; but a far keener intellect, and an abler 
though not an impartial pen, has at length turned the balance of war; and 
it is probable that Englishmen will henceforward in the main take their 
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opinions on Grecian international history from Mr. Grote’s exhaustive yet 
most attractive work. 

When we consider that all Hellenic communities sprang from a common 
stock, worshipped common gods, and spoke a common tongue, it is not 
surprising that men of the same political faction should have made common 
cause throughout the Grecian world. Even among the heterogeneous races 
included within the circle of modern civilization, there are symptoms that 
an age is approaching when the patriotism of party will displace the 
patriotism of locality. Increased facility of locomotion and communication 
is beginning to do the work of a universal language. There is everywhere 
a great and growing fellow-feeling between those who worship reason and 
progress, as opposed to the votaries of force and prescription. And it is 
by the direction which his sympathy takes with reference to affairs abroad 
that we can test the real instinct of a man more surely than by his 
professed opinions on matters nearer home. ‘Towards the close of 1865, 
on the eve of the political mélée, by observing the tone which a member of 
Parliament adopted with regard to the Jamaica troubles, a shrewd guess 
might be made at the lobby in which he would be most often found in the 
course of the coming session. On the other hand, the tirades of the intel- 
lectual French press against English reform have opened our eyes as to 
the liberalism of certain Paris liberals. The Special Correspondent of 
The Times is great on General Butler’s proclamation, Fort Lafayette, and 
the rising inundation of greenbacks. The radical pamphleteer can see 
nothing but the barbarity of the Confederate guerillas, and the horrors of 
a Southern prison. The conservative, ready charged with pity and indig- 
nation, waits for the news that Maximilian has been shot; while the 
liberal is prepared to be unable to forget who it was that murdered Ortega 
and his comrades in vindication of the principle of hereditary right divine, 
imported to a hemisphere where it never existed from a continent where 
it is no longer wanted. We condemn the tyranny or violence committed 
in distant countries on behalf of the cause which we have at heart with a 
show of displeasure not more genuine than that which we exhibit when 
our leading supporter canvasses a tenant in a manner too pressing and 
with too loud a voice, or when humbler allies evince their attachment by 
mobbing a hostile freeholder. And when the cause wins a signal 
victory, on however remote a field, we exult as if at the critical hour of 
noon there had occurred a favourable turn in the tide of a hard-fought 
contest ; as if, to the sound of the workmen’s dinner-bell, yards and 
factories were pouring forth their streams of friendly voters ; while already 
our own statement of the poll places us five hundred to the, fore, and our 
opponent contents himself with a majority of eleven. To the true soldier, 
as long as the day goes well, it matters not whether the enemy are giving 
ground on the extreme of the farthest wing, or in his own immediate front. 
Success is the same, whether gained among the pine-forests of Virginia, or 
the vineyards of Lombardy, or on the Bohemian slopes, or around the 
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The security of these little Greek boroughs, hating each other more 
bitterly than Vienna and Turin, and situated in closer proximity than 
Putney and Islington, depended absolutely on the natural or artificial 
strength of their defences. In most cases the citadel, in some the entire 
town, was planted on the summit of a precipitous rock. Where the site 
was less advantageous the place was surrounded by battlements of immense 
height and solidity. Ifthe territory comprised a port anywhere within six 
or seven miles of the capital, the city was connected with the harbour and 
the dock by works known technically as ‘‘long walls.” In time of war a 
sufficient number of the burghers were told off to man the line of cireum- 
vallation. A bell was passed from hand to hand, whose continuous ringing 
announced that the cordon of sentries was on the alert. Sparta, alone 
of Hellenic communities, scorned to surround herself with material 
bulwarks other than the corslets of her soldiers; but like Paris in 1814, 
she found reason to repent of this over-confidence when her power had 
been shaken, and her ascendancy called in question, by the vital defeat of 
Leuctra. 

In the eyes of a Greek the town-wall was the symbol of distinct 
national existence. The first act of a conqueror who desired to have his 
prostrate enemies permanently at his mercy, was to level the fortifications, 
and split up the municipality into separate villages. In the case where a 
modern victor would prohibit a dependent sovereign from increasing his 
standing army beyond police requirements, Lysander or Agesilaus would 
have thought it enough to forbid the rebuilding of the ramparts. There is 
little in ancient narrative more curious than the mixture, so intensely 
Greek, of heroism with mendacity, whereby Themistocles gained time to 
fortify Athens in the teeth of Spartan jealousy and selfishness. And there 
is nothing more touching than the pagsage in which Xenophon relates how 
Conon sailed straight from his victory off Cnidus to restore the walls that 
had lain in ruins since the sad day when, undone by her own ambition 
rather than by the prowess of the foe, after facing Greece in arms for a 
generation, the imperial city fell. To the completion of that design the 
townsmen fondly looked for the return of her old supremacy and ancestral 

-renown by land and sea. They believed that they should once more see 
their home such as they loved to describe her in conventional, but not 
unmerited, epithets,—‘‘ the bright, the violet-crowned, the enviable, the 
famed in song.”” And no wonder; for he who to-day peruses that story, 
—though his patriotism is due elsewhere, and his more enlightened ideas 
of right and wrong are shocked at every turn with the iniquity and cruelty 
displayed by Athens during the period of her domination,—can hardly 
repress a transient hope, in defiance of his acquaintance with what is now 
history, that he is again to read of her as she was under the rule of 
Pericles; willing for the moment to forget that, however deftly the 
architect might piece together-the scaftered stones, no skill or industry 
could recall the valour, the energy, the simple hardihood which urged on 
the galleys at Salamis, and cut its way through the stockade at Mycale. 
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The loftiness of the walls, and the multitude of the garrison, consisting, 
as it did, of every able-bodied male in the population, effectually ensured 
a Greek city from capture by escalade. Besides, it was abundantly proved, 
by the experience of the Civil War in America, to what an extent militia 
inside a work fight better than militia in the field. Nor was it easy for the 
assailants to proceed by the more‘ tardy method of blockade, which would 
have necessitated the retention under arms for months together of men who, 
after the first few days of soldiering, began to fret at being kept from their 
barns and workshops. In the case of a small town that had made itself. 
exceptionally obnoxious, the besiegers sometimes had resort to the plan of 
running a counter-wall round the entire circuit of the fortifications, which 
could be readily guarded by successive detachments of themselves and their 
allies until the place was reduced by famine. Athens, indeed, was enabled 
by her opulence to keep on foot considerable bodies of troops during pro- 
tracted and distant campaigns. Throughout the siege of Potidea her 
heavy-armed infantry at no time fell below a force of three thousand 
shields, every man receiving pay at the rate of twenty pence a day. She 
spent in all half a million of money upon this operation, which closely 
resembled the siege of Sebastopol in duration, locality, and climate; and 
surpassed it in the misery undergone by the invading army. 

In the ranks of that army marched a pikeman conspicuous for courage 
and eccentricity, with whose description Alcibiades amused a circle of 
guests over the wine of Agathon the tragic poet,—having already taken a 
good deal too much of somebody else’s. ‘‘ You must know,” said he, 
‘that Socrates and I served together at Potidea, and belonged to the 
same mess. And there, whenever, as is so often the case on active 
service, we ran short of provisions, no one came near him in the power 
of enduring privation. On the other hand, when we had plenty to eat 
and drink, he showed a rare capacity for enjoyment ; and, though he did 
not care for wine, if put to it he could sit out the whole table ; and yet no 
living man ever saw Socrates the worse for liquor : both of which facts the 
present company are likely to find out in the course of the evening. And 
during the depth of the winter, (and a winter in those parts is no trifle,) 
when all who were off duty kept close at home, and the men on guard 
turned out in the most extraordinary panoply of wrappers, with their feet 
stuffed into sheepskins and rolls of felt, this wonderful person went abroad 
in that old cloak we all know by heart, and trudged barefoot through the 
ice and snow more freely than his comrades who had taken such precau- 
tions against the cold. 

‘‘ And I remember well that one morning early, as he was going about 
his business, an idea struck him, and he stood still to examine it. And, 
when it did not resolve itself, to his satisfaction, he would not give it up, 
but remained standing until noon came, and people began to notice him, 
and to say among themselves, ‘ Socrates has been standing there since 
morning, thinking something out.’ Eventually a party of Ionians, after 
their dinner, finding the weather sultry, brought out some bedding, and 
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lay down in the open air; keeping an eye on him meanwhile, to see 
whether he would stand there all night. And they were not disappointed, 
for he never stirred till daylight, when he saluted the rising sun, and 
went his way. 

. ‘Then, too, you ought to have witnessed his behaviour on the occasion 
when the army was escaping from the rout of Delium ; where I was present 
in the cavalry, and he in the line of spears. When our people broke and 
ran he walked away with Laches. And I fell in with them, and bade him 
keep his heart up, as I would not desert him. Now, as I was in compara- 
tive safety on the back of my horse, I could watch the pair at my leisure: 
and there could be no doubt which was the more cool and collected. For 
Socrates marched along, as if he were crossing the market-place at home, 
with his nose cocked up and his eyes busy to the right and left, just as 
you, Aristophanes, described him in your burlesque, quietly scanning the 
stream of friends and enemies as it poured by with an air which most 
unmistakeably proclaimed to all in the neighbourhood that whoever 
meddled with him would have .cause to regret it. And so he brought 
himself and his companion safe off the field; for, when a man carries 
himself in that fashion, the pursuers generally keep their distance, and 
prefer to go after those who are flying helter-skelter.” 

As a Greek general had seldom the force to storm a city, or the time 
to starve it out, he for the most part confined himself to two modes of 
warfare. He would enter the hostile borders, and select some mountain 
village planted amidst a network of gorges and torrents, or some sheer 
rock standing out like an island from the surrounding plain, and occupy 
it with a party of light troops, horse and foot, under the orders of an 
active and adroit leader. Or perhaps he would hunt up the evicted 
inhabitants of some town which had perished by the act of the people 
whom he was engaged in annoying, and plant them down bodily in the 
territory of their former persecutors. Among all the calamities of war 
none came so vividly home to a Greek as the presence of a marauding 
garrison within his own confines. In national pride he equalled the 
Spaniard, whose first waking thought is said to be that the Englishman 
is in Gibraltar. And apart from the disgrace,—apart from the bitter con- 
sciousness that tributary populations would not long submit to the ascen- 
dancy of a state which could not keep the enemy off its own soil,—there 
were the daily losses by excursions of the foragers into the adjacent 
country ; the expense and trouble of feeding the army of observation 
which watched the approaches, and maintaining doubled and trebled 
guards along the city-walls ; the sleeplessness ; the worry ; the bad food ; 
the bivouacs in the snow; the wear and tear of horschoofs amidst the 
ravines where the fighting lay ; the nightly disappearance of slaves, the 
smartest and most valuable of whom were always the first to be aware 
that they had an asylum close at hand. During the Peloponnesian War 
upwards of twenty thousand runaways emancipated themselves by taking 
refuge in the Spartan outpost of Decelea; and, owing to the increased 
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exigencies of the war both in town and country, Athens, to quote the 
words of Thucydides, was brought from the condition of a city to that of 
a military station. 

Or in the late spring, when the crops were still in the ground,-the 
belligerent who was the stronger or the more enterprising would summon 
all his allies to some convenient rendezvous, and repair thither himself 
with every available man equipped and provisioned for a campaign of 
from ten to thirty days. And then he would cross the frontier, and pour 
forth a deluge of spoilers over the domain of his unfortunate rival. Mean- 
while, in expectation of the coming storm, the entire rural population 
of the invaded country would have betaken itself to its strongholds. If 
the combatant who was inferior on land had command of the sea, the 
cattle would have been ferried across to the nearest friendly islands ; while 
the agricultural implements, the jars of wine, the family gods, the furniture, 
and even the fixtures of the homesteads, would have been packed into 
carts and transported within the walls of the capital. Unless the farmer 
was lucky enough to possess a town residence he made shift to live in 
a temple or an outhouse, or even to encamp gipsy-fashion along the 
inside of the rampart. It must have been sad news for a rural proprietor, 
just as the corn was ripening to his mind, and his lambs had got well 
through the perils of the cold weather, and the fruit was sufliciently 
forward to allow of a fair guess at the yield of figs and pomegranates, 
to hear that, Spartan cavalry had been cutting grass within a league of 
the frontier. It must have cost him a pang to abandon his cheerful and 
wholesome programme of country pursuits ; the morning inspection of the 
blood-colt which was to do something at the next Isthmian but one; the 
evening gossip over negus and chestnuts about the latest news from 
Sicily, and the best receipt for pickling olives; the fresh air; the early 
nights ; the presidency of the local games; the observance and affection 
of his neighbours; the presence and favour of the paternal deities whom 
he had but last year propitiated with a new bronze hearth, and a pair 
of statuettes from the hand of Phidias’s foreman. To exchange all this 
for a sojourn in the hot and dreary city, where bread, and vinegar, and 
charcoal, and all that his farm gave him for the taking, had to be bought 
at war prices ; where the first year he lodged about among his old school- 
fellows, and the second boarded with the agent who in more prosperous 
times disposed of his wine and oil, until, as time went on, and peace 
seemed more remote than ever, he had outstayed his welcome in every 
quarter, and was fain to squat beneath a turret on the battlement, 
beguiling his involuntary idleness by speculating whether the pillagers 
would think it worth their while to cut down the rest of. his orchard, and 
whether the slave whom he had left in charge was likely to keep dark 
about the pear-tree under which his plate was buried. 

It is easy to conceive the distress of the half-fed and badly sheltered 
multitude during these most unwelcome annual gatherings. ° May and 
June in the Levant are at best trying months, and must indeed have been 
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intolerable in the over-crowded bylanes of a beleaguered town ; especially 
if the engineers of the aggressor succeeded in diverting the supply of water. 
Grecian cities, never very rich in sanitary appliances, were under these 
circumstances peculiarly susceptible to the inroads of disease: and it was 
in such a plight that Athens first harboured the fearful epidemic immor- 
talized by Thucydides in the simple and striking narrative of an eye- 
witness and a sufferer, which has afforded matter for imitation in many 
languages and metres. The impatience of the people inside, tormented by 
drought and discomfort, and goaded to desperation by the scenes of rapine 
and wanton destruction which were enacting beneath their very eyes, 
would inevitably break forth in a cry for instant combat. Forgetting that 
they had surrendered their land to depredation because, at a time when 
their judgment could be better trusted, they had deliberately come to the 
conclusion that the enemy were too much for them in the field, they 
would assail the authorities with passionate demands for permission to 
strike a blow in defence of their hearths and holdings. At such a crisis a 
conscientious prime minister or commander-in-chief had indeed a thankless 
office: and the more so, should the invaders have been careful to aggravate 
his difficulties by ostentatiously excepting his property from the general 
spoliation, and thereby attaching to him a suspicion of treachery and 
collusion. If the leading man had the character required to withstand, 
and the influence to restrain, his more impulsive countrymen, (a service 
which they whom he benefited seldom forgave or forgot,) the enemy after 
a time would grow tired of plundering other people’s crops, and, gorged 
with booty, would march home to gather in their own. 

But things did not always end so peaceably. Unless a recent defeat 
had cooled the temper of the weaker party the third oy fourth day of a 
foray often witnessed the forces of the two cities drawn out face to face. 
Free from the smoke of a modern engagement, and the fog and drizzle of 
a suburban British review, an Hellenic battle must have been a gallant 
sight. In purple tunics and burnished armour the men stood ten, fifteen, 
and twenty deep beneath a glittering forest of spear-heads. Those who 
were well-to-do had no lack of gold about their greaves and breastplates, 
and were dandified in plumes and sword-belts ; while even the poorest 
citizén wore a helmet fashioned by the exquisite taste of a Greek artificer. 
It must have been a trial for the nerves of the bravest to stand biting his 
moustache ; humming a bar of the Pean which he was to sing within the 
next quarter of an hour; wondering whether his widow would marry 
again; hoping that the cobbler on his right might not turn tail, or the 
teacher of gymnastics on his left shove him out of the line; dimly con- 
scious meanwhile that his colonel was exhorting him in a series of well- 
turned periods to bethink himself of the tomb which covered those who 
died in Thermopyle, and the trophy which stood on the beach at 
Artemisium. And then the signal-trumpet sounded; and the music 
struck up; and the whole array moved forward, steadily at first, but 
breaking into a run when only a few hundred yards separatéd the 
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approaching lines. And, as the distance between grew shorter, and tho 
tramp of the enemy mingled with their own, the front-rank men had 
just time to try and imagine that the countenances of the people opposite 
looked like flinching, and that the notes of their war-chant had begun to 
falter, and the next second there would be a crash of pikes, and a grating 
of bucklers, and a clutching of beards; and those who would fain be 
home again were pushed on by the mass behind, excited at hearing 
others fighting, and with no steel at its own throat; and, after five 
minutes of thrusting, and shouting, and fierce straining of foot, and 
knee, and shoulder, the less determined or the worse disciplined of the 
two hosts would learn, by one more cruel experience, the old lesson 
that life as well as honour is for those who retain their self-respect and 
their shields. 

Romantic as were the incidents of a pitched battle on land, the 
accompaniments of an ancient sea-fight appear still more diverting to an 
English reader: for a nayal action consisted in driving one against 
another ships almost as slender in proportion to the number of people 
whom they carried as the racing-boats built by Messrs. Searle, of Oxford. 
Athens, in her day of greatness, far surpassed all other powers in this 
branch of warfare. Her valiant and noble bearing during the Persian 
affairs in the first quarter of the fifth century before Christ, as con- 
trasted with the underhand self-seeking policy of Sparta, gained her the 
general confidence and esteem, and laid the foundations of her empire, 
which ere long comprehended most of the islands and maritime cities of 
the Grecian world. Honourably won, her supremacy was upheld and 
extended by far more questionable procedures, and soon degenerated into 
an execrable tyranny. She converted the contingent of galleys due to 
the national fleet from each of those whom she was still pleased to call 
her allies into a contribution of money, and in so far contrived to lessen 
the number of states which kept on foot a war-navy ; while with the funds 
thus obtained she put on the stocks annually from twenty to thirty keels 
—a supply which enabled her to maintain an average of three hundred 
ships laid up in ordinary. This department was managed with true 
republican economy. Mr. Seely’s mouth may well water when he reads 
that the cash balance in the hands of the chief constructor of the Athenian 
Admiralty fell short of seven hundred pounds. The galleys were called by 
every pretty female name whose etymology contained an allusion to the 
sea; and, when the list of Nausicaas and Nauphantes had been exhausted, 
recourse was had to the abstract qualities, ‘‘ Health,” ‘“ Foresight,” and 
the like; or to words of happy omen, such as ‘The Fair Voyage,” 
‘‘ The Sovereign,” and “ The Saviour of the State.” The Romans, who 
took to the water on compulsion, and never could be brought to under- 
stand how anybody should prefer to fight on a deck who could get a bit 
of firm and dry turf, thought masculine appellations quite good enough 
for vessels which they loved one less than another. 

The imperial city prudently monopolized nautical skill by taking care 
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that her petty officers, whose excellence was acknowledged by her rivals 
with despair and envy, should be one and all of pure Attic blood. There 
was the master, who superintended the sailing of the vessel when the wind 
allowed the canvas to be spread ; the boatswain, who instructed the rowers, 
gave them the time with his flute, and picked out men with straight backs 
and strong loins to handle the heavy sweeps of the upper tier; and the 
steersman, whose aim it was to avoid the direct shock of the enemy’s beak, 
and by a dexterous manceuvre to strike her amidships or astern, sweep 
away a bank of oars, break her rudder, or perhaps sink her outright with 
all hands on board. Her vast resources gave Athens the command of the 
labour-market, and permitted her to take into pay from every port in 
Greece crowds of seamen to perform the subordinate duties of the ship. 
But, though at ordinary times the bulk of the rowers were foreign 
mercenaries, on occasions of urgent public danger the state summoned 
all her citizens who were not touched in the wind to help in pulling 
along her galleys. There is something quaint in the notion that 
fEschylus and Lysias must have been familiar with those miseries 
which a college crew know so well, and in all probability prided them- 
selves on a pet salve for raw fingers, or a knowing receipt for training. 
Aristophanes writes with contempt of sluggards who could not show an 
honourable blister earned in their country’s cause, and commends one of 
his characters for placing a soft cushion beneath an old hero who had 
fought at Salamis. 

From the causes enumerated in the preceding paragraphs Athens was 
always beforehand with her adversaries, and established a vast naval 
superiority at the commencement of hostilities. At an early period of the 
Peloponnesian War, Phormio, an old salt of the best Attic school, with a 
score of ships, went straight into the midst of a fleet of forty-seven triremes, 
and captured twelve of them after a fight which apparently did not last as 
many minutes. The result is less marvellous when we learn that the 
allies arranged their galleys in a circle with prows outwards, like the 
spokes of a wheel: a formation which the land-breeze blowing down the 
Corinthian Gulf soon converted into a hopeless medley. While the men 
were swearing at their neighbours and shoving each other apart with 
poles, the Athenian admiral bore down on them with his squadron of crack 
sailors following him in single file. The Peloponnesians soon appeared 
again, reinforced to a sum total of seventy-seven vessels, and this time 
much better commanded. Phormio, by an act of carelessness, was forced 
to fight at a disadvantage, lost nine of his ships, and had to run for it. 
But, when the action seemed to have been already decided against him, 
the hindmost of-the fugitives, noticing one of the hostile galleys considerably 
ahead of the main body, dodged round a merchantman which happened to 
be lying at anchor, and sent the presumptuous foe to the bottom; but not 
before the Lacedemonian admiral, who was on board the ill-fated craft, 
had found time to stab himself with his sword. Upon this the eleven 
Athenians recovered their courage, turned on their pursuers, drove before 
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them exactly seven times their own number in ignominious rout, and 
recaptured all that they had lost, besides taking six of the enemy. 
Accommodating themselves as best they might to the overwhelming 
disparity in fighting power, the Spartans adopted the usual course of a 
belligerent who cannot keep the sea, and freely granted letters of marque 
among their naval allies. Elastic Greek consciences soon began to ignore 
the faint line which separates privateering from piracy; and a Megarian 
corsair was very indifferent as to whether the fishermen and traders with 
whom she fell in did or did not own allegiance to Attic rule. All prisoners, 
especially those whose dialect and credentials ought to have exempted 
them from capture, were killed as soon as caught, and hidden away by 
night among the ravines which ran down to the coast. The public mind, 
in a general way not over particular with regard to human life, appears to 
have considered that this proceeding carried somewhat to excess the 
principle of dead men telling no tales. Accordingly, when shortly after- 
wards the Athenians found means to seize some Spartan Commissioners 
who were passing through a neutral country on their way to the Persian 
Court, the whole party were conducted to Athens, put to death without 
trial or inquiry, and thrown down a chasm among some rocks, as a 
solemn reprisal for the outrages committed by the Peloponnesian free- 
booters: a sure method of anticipating summarily the objections of the 
international jurists on the other side, who indeed had against them an 
awkward precedent in the case of the heralds of Darius, whom sixty.years 
back the Lacedemonian authorities had disposed of in a manner precisely 
similar, even to the smallest details. 
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“Dow Ricardo,” 
_—_O 


I met him first at the Hotel Peninsulaire, Puerta del Sol, Madrid. He 
was then about forty years old, five feet eleven inches in height, and 
powerfully put together. To some who read this he is very likely known ; 
if so, they will endorse my opinion, I am sure, that a more charming 
companion in every way it is impossible to have. How full of information 
he was! How thoroughly he knew Spain! He had carried a pantaloon ?— 
no it couldn’t have been a pantaloon—I must mean a mandoline! I don’t 
think that was quite it. Bandaloon? Yes, it must have been a banda- 
loon—in the Carlist War. He could point out to you the spot where 
such and such a friend had fallen in the revolutions. What stories 
he had of brigands, duels, camps and courts! What countryman was 
he? Well, I should think originally he was Irish, but for the latter 
twenty years of his life he had lived in Spain. He it was who took 
me to my first bull-fight—not that I am going to give you an account 
of one now; it has been done often, and badly enough by moralists and 
members of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals—I will 
merely say (I know one or two gentlemen in England who will agree with 
me) that I would go, as I have done, from one end of Spain to another 
to see a good bull-fight. I consider it the most exciting and beautiful 
spectacle to be seen in the present day. Yes! it was with Don Ricardo 
that I went to my first bull-fight: he an old connoisseur sitting close 
to me, pointing out the various points, &c. &e. How I enjoyed it! And 
between the intervals he told me of the scene of bloodshed he had 
once seen in that Plaza de Toros. 

“The season,” said Don Ricardo, ‘“‘had been remarkably dull: 
either the people were poorer than usual, or the bulls were of an 
inferior breed: one thing was very certain, that fight after fight took 
place, and the Plaza, instead of being crowded, as it is to-day, with 
ten thousand people, had a beggarly two or three hundred scattered 
about. It became evident that the contractor, unless he could fill 
the ring again, would shortly be a ruined man. It chanced that about 
this time there arrived in Madrid a travelling menagerie; amongst 
other animals it contained a very fine tiger. An idea entered into 
the head of the contractor that he would entertain the gay world of 
Madrid with a spectacle such as had not been seen since the days of 
the Romans. He accordingly, after a good deal of bargaining, succeeded 
in purchasing from the showman his large tiger, and a day or two after- 
wards the walls of Madrid were placarded with announcements of a 
fight that would take place on a certain day between ‘a tiger of enormous 
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size and ferocity,’ and a bull of the celebrated breed of Don Fulano. 
The day arrived, and the Plaza was crowded. Now a bull-fight generally 
averages about two-and-a-half hours, and the contractor had bothered 
his brain how he should spin the time out. He began accordingly with 
a fight between a bulldog and a donkey.” 

**Good gracious,” I could not help exclaiming, “ you don’t mean to 
say that was worth seeing.’ 

‘‘ Indeed,” continued Don Ricardo, “ it proved a most excellent fight, 
and lasted about twenty minutes, before the bulldog was killed: most 
of us thought the bulldog would be the conqueror, till we saw how 
cleverly the donkey struck him with his fore-feet, and fell upon him with 
his knees, when the dog seized him by the throat. This being ended, the 
sand raked over, the band finished their tune, and the multitude hanging 
over the sides of the arena in that breathless silence which always precedes 
the letting out of the bull—the door was flung back, and a noble bull 
dashed into the ring with that impetuous rush which is so fine. He 
galloped wildly round the ring once or twice, apparently astonished at 
finding nothing to encounter, and then took up his position in the centre 
of the arena, pawing, and shaking his curly black locks over his small 
stag-like muzzle. A door facing him was then opened end the tiger was 
let out. It was very singular to remark the different way that the tiger 
came out of his den ; no wild rush or roar, but sneaking out of his cell he 
crept close to the barrier, and crouching against it, looked with half-closed 
eyes at his enemy. ‘The bull directly he saw him gave one or two wild 
snorts, full of vigour and passion, and backed a few paces. He did not 
seem afraid, but conscious he was in the presence of a dangerous enemy, 
not to be trifled with; so they continued gazing at each other for some 
seconds. Presently the tiger seemed to crouch gradually lower and lower 
till he lay literally ventre a terre, and commenced dragging himself paw 
by paw nearer to the bull. He in his turn retreated two or three steps, 
and then stood still awaiting the event—no movement but an occasional 
petulant shake of his head, and a slight noise like a deep sigh. You 
might have heard a pin drop in the Plaza, so intense was the excitement 
as inch by inch the tiger drew near. Suddenly! in a moment! he seemed 
to double himself into a ball, and then fly out like a piece of watch-spring, 
but with no roar, in perfect silence he sprang! <A wild furious snort on the 
bull’s part as he met him, and we saw him receive the tiger full on his 
horns; for an instant one claw hung on the bull’s glossy shoulder, and 
then he fell a corpse on the sand, for the bull’s horn penetrated the chest 
and heart. The conqueror sniffed once or twice at the body, made a 
plunge at it, and then cantered round the ring as if aware of the gallant 
feat he had accomplished. The band struck up a lively air, in cantered 
the mules, the dead tiger was dragged out, the bull shut up, and the 
spectators sat still. (About three-quarters of an hour had elapsed, and the 
unlucky contractor had nothing more provided for his patrons.) After 
waiting a little while, the shout, uttered in that peculiar sing-song 
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always used in the bull-ring, began of ‘Otra tigra! Otra tigri!’ It 
was taken up by voice after voice, till the whole circo rang with this chant, 
‘ Otra tigra.’ (Any one who has been to a bull-fight will most likely have 
heard the ery of either ‘ Otro tors,’ or ‘fuego,’ and will be able to put 
the proper tune to it, for it is impossible to describe it.) The contractor 
was furious, mad—he knew not what to do; he rushed into the ring, 
begged for mercy, assured his friends it was utterly impossible to procure 
‘another tiger.’ Still the cry went steadily on ‘ Otra tigra.’ Then the 
contractor became nervous, then frightened, and finally fled. Then the 
capitan-general announced from the queen’s box that the fight was over, 
and requested the populace to withdraw. No notice; nothing but the cry 
‘ Otra tigra.’ Then the military were called in and ordered to clear the 
ring (a regiment is always on guard outside during a bull-fight) ; then the 
manolas began to strike the little wax matches they carry—then some ono 
set light to a paper fan, and in another minute all the manolas were 
lighting the hangings and the benches. ‘Then, alas! some one gave the 
order to fire, and the troops fired! Some twenty were killed and wounded, 
the remainder of us fled, as hard as we could. So ended this fight 
between a tiger and bull,” said Don Ricardo. ‘I remained till the 
firing began, when I bolied as hard as I could go, for one never knows 
in this country when a revolution may break out, or on what pre- 
tence; I have myself seen serious outbreaks for less reason. The 
military were blamed by some, but defended by many on the score 
that if they had not fired, Madrid might in a few hours have been in 
flames, as indeed was very likely with such an excitable people as the 
Spaniards.” 

The bull who had fought so well, I believe, was spared and sent to the 
stud. I have only heard of one other instance of a bull’s life being 
granted him, and a lawsuit was going on about him, when I was in Madrid 
(1861). He was a one-horned bull, and had performed prodigies of valour. 
Horse after horse went down before him ; at last the supply of horses ran 
short, the bull having killed some twenty-five. This was announced, and 
the people demanded the bull’s life, which was granted: a wonderful 
instance of mercy, and proving what uncommonly good sport he must have 
showed for a Spaniard to ery, ‘‘ Hold, enough.” The contractor sent him 
up to his farm; the breeder of the bull, however, sued the contractor, 
stating that he sold the bull to be killed, not to propagate his valuable 
breed, the contractor stating he bought him to do what he liked with him, 
This case, as I said before, was going on whilst I was in Madrid, but how 
it ended I know not,—I should fear the poor brute was condemned. I 
have always experienced at bull-fights the greatest courtesy ; sometimes, 
however, Spaniards will remark upon a stranger if he happens to have any- 
thing very peculiar on, as in the case of an Englishman, ’a friend of Don 
Ricardo, whom he chaperoned to the bull-ring at Madrid. The morning 
had been showery, and Mr. A—— had put on a light mackintosh. During 
the time the public were waiting for the entrance of the first bull, 
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this coat attracted the attention of No. 6. (I need not explain at 
length what No. 6 is—better known as Numero Seis—as those who 
know the Plaza de Toros at Madrid will doubtless remember it. Suffice 
it to say, that it is a large box on the ground floor, capable of con- 
taining some 300 or 400 persons, and in which the connoisseurs in bull- 
fighting always take up their position. No.6 is more dreaded than the 
press, and I do not think I exaggerate when I say that the torreadors fight 
entirely at No. 6, and watch its occupants as eagerly as an author might 
glance nervously at the face of some well-known critic, on the appearance 
for the first night of a new play.) The coat, then, of Mr. A having 
attracted No. 6, they considered it necessary to make some remark upon 
it, and a sing-song was begun of (translated), ‘‘ That he take off his mack- 
in-tdsh. That he take off his mack-in-tosh.”” This repeated by four or five 
hundred voices, whilst every eye was fixed upon him, made Mr. A feel 
very uncomfortable, and turning to Don Ricardo: ‘“‘ What on earth are 
they saying ? and why are they all looking this way ?”” Don Ricardo had 
to explain that they wished him to take his coat off. ‘Oh, certainly,’ 
replied Mr. A , and immediately pulled it off—when the chorus directly 
changed into ‘‘ Gratias, Caballerd! Gratias, Caballero!” The bull, however, 
was a long time making his appearance, and No. 6 found the time heavy 
on their hands, so the chorus began again, ‘‘ That he put on his mack- 
in-tosh. That he put on his mack-in-tésh.” ‘ What on earth is it now?” 
inquired poor Mr. A , and Don Ricardo had again to explain that 
No. 6 thought that after all Mr. A looked better in his mackintosh. 
Very good-naturedly he again complied. ‘The attention of nearly the 
whole Plaza had by this time been directed to the unlucky owner of the 
mackintosh, and no sooner had he struggled into it, than an enormous 
chorus, from all sides, burst out of ‘‘ Gratias, Caballerd! Gratias, Cabal- 
ler!” accompanied with bows and smiles from all directions. Luckily 
for Mr. A , at this minute the bull dashed into the ring and he was 
left in peace. 

One day, I remember walking past a certain banking-house in Madrid, 
when Don Ricardo stopped me, and pointing to the house said, ‘ Ah! 
in that house I met that wonderful fellow who called himself ‘ General 
Plantagenet Harrison.’ Did you ever meet him?” I had to own my 
ignorance, though I daresay many who read this will remember his name 
—some perhaps with sorrow. ‘‘ Well,’”’ continued Don Ricardo, ‘I will 
tell you my experience with him, and his doings in this country, 1 as I was 
behind the scenes and know the circumstances intimately. 

‘“‘T was sitting with Seftor Tal, the banker, one day, chatting and 
smoking, when a clerk came into the room and said, ‘A gentleman, 
Senor Tal, who wishes to see you.’ ‘What about?’ ‘I know not!’ 
‘Tell him I’m busy.’ The clerk went off, but came back in a minute, 
saying the gentleman said his business was urgent, and that he must see 
the Senor. ‘ Well, well, show him in. Don’t go, Don Ricardo,’ as I was 
preparing to rise. I accordingly sat down again, and in a second or two 
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the clerk opened one of the large folding doors which are so common in 
Spain. We could see no one, but an authoritative voice said in excellent 
Spanish, ‘Open the other door.’ The astonished elerk flung open the 
other door, and admitted a remarkably handsome, I might almost say, 
noble-looking man. Both of us rose almost involuntarily and bowed, he 
acknowledged our courtesy very slightly, and looking at us—‘ Which of 
you gentlemen is the Seior Tal?’ Tal replied by a low bow. The 
unknown then advanced and taking out a pocket-book presented a 
card with ‘General Plantagenet Harrison’ engraved on it. More bowing, 
and then the general took out some papers from his book, saying, ‘I have 
some circular notes of Messrs. Ferris and Barker, whose correspondent you 
are, I believe, and as I require a largish sum, I preferred seeing you, so 
that there might be no delay.’ Senor Tal took the notes and letter of: 
introduction. Everything was in due form. ‘ Will you kindly sign your 
name, General Harrison, on the back of the notes.’ This was soon done, 
and the signatures compared. ‘Do you wish for the whole sum ?’ (It 
was 1,500/.) ‘No; 1,000/. will be sufficient for me to-night, I hope— 
perhaps if I take more it may tempt me to play higher than I care for— 
as I see you have a very nice cercle here.’ The clerk in the meantime 
had been despatched to the bank to get the money, and the General con- 
tinued talking to us till his return, when he took his thousand in notes, 
and stuffing them carelessly into his coat-pocket, bowed and withdrew. 
Senor Tal was, I found, as much charmed with our visitor as myself. 
Though an Englishman he spoke Spanish, literally like a native, that is to 
say, an educated one ; his evident acquaintance with all that was going on 
in the world perfectly astonished us. Kings and queens—emperors and 
princes—all seemed to be his intimate friends, yet at the same time there 
was no brag, but their names seemed to come accidentally and easily from 
his mouth. Before we parted we agreed that we would meet at the club 
in the evening, so that we might have an opportunity of bettering our 
acquaintance with the General. Punctually at ten o’clock, therefore, I 
entered the club, and found Senor Tal awaiting me in the courtyard. 
He told me the General had not yet arrived, so we sat down, lighted 
our cigarettes and waited. Eleven, and at length twelve o’clock struck, 
and no General appeared. So, tired of waiting, we agreed that he must 
be tired with his journey and had gone to bed, to which place we also 
went off. 

‘“‘ Next morning, whilst I was reading the Diario after breakfast, I heard 
a hurried step on the stairs, and in another second Seftor Tal rushed into 
the room and flung himself down in a chair, with a gesture of perfect 
despair. ‘What is it, my dear Tal? Bank broke?’ ‘Read this,’ he 
replied, handing me a slip of paper from the telegraph-office. I took it 
and found the following words as near as I can remember. ‘ A notorious 
English swindler, calling himself General Plantagenet Harrison, and 
travelling with forged circular notes on Messrs. Ferris and Barker, has just 
left Bayonne, where he succeeded in obtaining some 600/. or 700/. from 
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tke correspondents ; it is confidently believed he is now in Madrid. 
Beware of him. Should he present himself at your office, give immediate 
information to the police. He is six feet high, black beard, commanding 
presence, and grand air. Speaks Spanish like a native.’ 4 

**T handed it back to poor Tal with a sigh. I sincerely felt for him ; 
if we had only known this the day before, what a capture we might have 
made! However, it was no good crying over spilled milk, so I advised Tal 
to telegraph down to Sevilla to his correspondent and warn him, in case 
the General had gone that road. Tal took my advice and did so, but too 
late ; the General had presented himself that morning in Sevilla, received 
500/., and left the town again.” 

The remainder of the story was told me by an intimate friend who 
was in Malaga at the time this conclusion took place.—It appears that 
the General bethought him en route from Sevilla to Malaga, that General 
Plantagenet Harrison was becoming too well-known a character, and that 
he had better disappear for the present. On his arrival in Malaga, he 
took a private carriage and drove to the quarters of the capitan-general of 
the city, whose character he had, no doubt, previously ascertained. . He 
was granted an audience, and on the entrance of the capitan-general the 
following conversation took place :— 

Capitan—‘‘ I am very much at the disposition of your worship. In 
what manner can I serve you?” 

The Unknown — ‘Be seated, Setor Caballero” (said in a regal 
manner). 

The Capitan obeyed with reverence, whilst the Unknown delivered 
himself as follows :— 

“T have lately been travelling through England and France: now I 
have come into your country, which I find pleasant and agreeable. 
I have suffered so much in England and France from state receptions, 
orations, court etiquette, &c. &c., that I determined, on arrival in Spain, 
to travel entirely incognito, and enjoy your country in peace and quiet. 
Still I only think it due to you, the capitan-general of Malaga, to tell 
you, on condition that you keep it strictly secret, that Prince (here 
he mentioned the name of a well-known Russian prince of the blood) is 
staying in your town.” 

The capitan was perfectly overwhelmed with delight and vanity. 
He positively refused to allow the prince (for so we must call him now) 
to leave the house, his baggage must be sent for, the best rooms given 
up to him; in fact, he must be the capitan’s honoured guest for as 
long as he would stay. After refusing for some time the prince at last 
consented, under the strict conditions of secresy, which the capitan 
faithfully promised him. No sooner, however, had the old gentleman 
seen the prince snugly settled in his best room, than he ordered out his 
carriage and made a triumphal tour to the houses of all the chief men 
of Malaga, to announce the capture of such a rare bird as Prince 
Great was the excitement, and the governor was obliged to promise an 
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invitation to most of them to prevent their immediately coming to pay 
their respects. 

The capitan-general next morning, with great diffidence, announced to 
the prince that a few friends were coming to dinner, hoping the prince 
would not refuse to dine with them; if so he should have his dinner 
served ina private room. The prince, however, was most gracious, and 
would be happy to make the acquaintance of the capitan’s friends. On 
entering the salon in the evening, he found some ten or a dozen gentle- 
men, all dressed either in uniform or court-dress, who received him with 
the most profound bows and courtesy, which he acknowledged with 
gracious dignity. The dinner went off very pleasantly, and towards the 
end the capitan, turning to the prince, said: “I have a very good box 
at the opera, and we have a very fair company performing now; will you 
look in this evening ?”’ 

The prince would be delighted; so after dinner the capitan and his 
principal friends escorted the prince to the opera. I need hardly say that 
the news was all over Malaga, and that the house was crowded, every 
one knowing the secret. The prince sat in the back of the box, for fear 
any one should recognize him (a very true excuse,) but listened to the 
music with much pleasure. 

It was between tho second and third act that a knock came at the 
door of the box, and an aide-de-camp entered with a note, which he 
handed to the capitan. It was a telegraph from the capitan-general at 
Sevilla, warning his friend of the departure from that town of a celebrated 
English swindler, &e. &c., very much in fact the same that Seftor Tal had 
received. Seeing that the prince was looking on rather inquisitively, the 
capitan turned to him and said, “In your travels did you ever happen to 
hear of a celebrated swindler who calls himself General Plantagenet 
Harrison ? ” 

“‘ Swindler ?”’ ejaculated the prince in a tone of thunder; the capitan 
replied by handing him the telegraph. The prince read it with perfect 
coolness, and handed it back again, accompanied with a most significant 
shrug of the shoulders. On being pressed by the capitan, he turned to 
him, and laying his hand on his arm, he said in an impressive voice, 
‘‘Senor Capitan-General, General Plantagenet Harrison is a very dear 
and intimate friend of my own; we have often been mistaken for brothers, 
so strong is the likeness between us, and I may say we love each other 
like brothers. I will only say one thing more, he is certainly one of the 
most influential and important people in England. If, through some 
foolish mistake of your police you lay hands on him, I will not answer 
for the consequences.” 

So saying the prince took up his lorgnette and fixed his attention on 
the boxes opposite. The unfortunate capitan immediately tore the 
telegraph in pieces, and said to the aide-de-camp, ‘‘Go directly and 
telegraph back that I know, from most reliable sources, that General 
Plantagenet Harrison is one of the most respected persons in England, 
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and tell them to beware what they are doing or some dreadful imbroglio 
will take place.” The aide-de-camp withdrew, and the capitan congratu- 
lated himself upon the fortunate circumstance that should have given him 
his information. 

The opera over, the company dispersed at the door of the house, and 
the evening ended pleasantly without any-more interruption. The next day 
the chief of police waited on the capitan, and ina lengthy interview showed 
him clearly how completely he had been cheated; but it was not till he 
produced a photograph, in addition to the most minute personal descrip- 
tion, that the poor capitan would give in. The chief of police, however, 
left him with this piece of comfort—* I have received no warrant to appre- 
hend him, or orders; I am certain to do so before the close of the day ; 
get rid of him then before that time, and without a scandal.” 

The capitan was only too anxious to do so, and after a little delibera- 
tion he formed his plan. He first sent down to the barracks and ordered 
a troop of Lancers to be ready in two hours’ time to escort a distinguished 
foreigner to Gibraltar. He then jumped into his carriage and drove to 
the houses of.those friends who were in the secret of the prince’s presence 
in Malaga, and informed them, with a most wobegone face, that the prince 
had received letters that morning of the most important character, which 
compelled him to leave for Gibraltar that day. 

‘¢ Que lastima!”’ exclaimed his friends. 

‘Yes, indeed,” continued the governor; “it is most unfortunate. 
I had hoped to have showed him Malaga, but what can I do? He must 
go. I have ordered a troop of the, Lancers to escort him; I cannot 
do more.” 

With this tale, various shrugs of the shoulders and many sighs, the 
capitan amused his friends, and returned to the residencia. He had now 
to face the prince. After all, the old capitan was not so very dull; indeed 
for the way in which he got out of his difficulty, without being laughed at 
by his neighbours, was very creditable. He ascended the stairs, no doubt 
with a heavy heart, knocked at the prince’s door—entered, and found the 
prince reading and smoking a choice hayanna. The following conversation 
is reported to have taken place: 

Capitan. *‘ Ah! what a loss, sire; how grieved I am that you should 
be compelled to leave us!” 

Prince. (Turning round in his chair and looking at him.) “ Eh ; what 
do you say, Senor ?”’ 

Capitan. ‘I repeat, sire, how grieved I am that important despatches 
should compel you to leave for Gibraltar to-day.” 

Prince. ‘* I have received no despatches!” 

Capitan, ‘‘ Pardon me, sire ; we have both received despatches, and I 
know that your despatches are so important that you will leave in one hour 
for Gibraltar.” 

Prince. ** Ah! well, I see it is impossible to conceal anything from the 
capitan-general of Malaga; it is true, I must leave.” 
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Capitan. ‘‘ Then your royal highness will be ready in an hour ?” 

Prince. *‘ Yes; in an hour or less.” 

So ended the interview, during which the prince had taken the hint so 
cleverly given him by the old capitan, who never relaxed for one moment 
from his respect and courtesy. In an hour's time a troop of Lancers 
trotted up to the door, an orderly leading a spare horse. The neighbours 
and lookers-on in the streets had the satisfaction of seeing the capitan- 
general bring his friend carefully down to the door, hold the stirrup for 
him whilst he mounted, and stand bowing at the door as long as the little 
troop was in sight. A quarter of an hour after, the officer who commanded 
the troop opened his orders, and found these words: ‘ Guard carefully 
the prisoner; take him to Gibraltar; hand him over to the English 
authorities.” The prince was placed in the centre of the troop, and was 
trotted sharply along. At Gibraltar, according to instructions, he was 
handed over to the English authorities, who knew nothing, and cared less 
about him; accordingly he was next day released, and, I believe, took his 
passage for England some few days afterwards, having enjoyed the society 
and hospitality of the Rock first. 

Every one who has visited Spain knows what a lottery-mad people 
they are in that couniry. The Queen used (I suppose she does still) 
always to take the Nos. from 1 to 20 regularly every month, as one takes 
the Cornhill in England. All play: high and low, rich and poor. Don 
Ricardo had spent a small fortune in tickets, and though he had never won, 
continued to spend all his spare cash in tickéts, convinced he would win 
the large prize some day. He was always trying to persuade one to buy, 
and I remember him stopping Lord E one night in the street, and 
begging him to buy a ticket from a blind man. 

‘‘Such luck!’’ he ejaculated, ‘‘just twelve o’clock and a blind 
beggar !”” 

Lord E , however, refused to be tempted. Don Ricardo spent a 
whole afternoon with us one day in beseeching us to buy tickets. 

‘¢ What fortunes you are throwing away ; why, Englishmen are pro- 
verbially lucky,” &e. &e. 

When he left us, he certainly had succeeded in making us feel that it 
would be a pity to leave Madrid without just trying our luck once, so we 
agreed to go and buy a ticket the next morning. As we were going 
to our rooms, I turned to Lord E—— and said, ‘I tell you what it 
is; I'll dream of a number.” 

‘“‘ Do,” he laughingly said. So saying we banged our doors. I undressed 
and went to bed, and very soon forgot all about lotteries, Spain, and every- 
thing else—till some three or four hours after, I awoke with one of those 
starts, to which I suppose we are all familiar, and found myself sitting 
up in bed repeating a number in a loud voice,—13,431. It was a good big 
number to pitch upon, wasn’t it? I got under the clothes again, and 
chuckled to myself. I own that at that moment if any one had offered me 
1,000/. for my chance I don’t think I should have accepted, for I felt as 
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certain as a man could feel that 13,431 was a winning number. Early 
in the morning I shuffled over to Lord E ’s room and told him of my 
number. He was much amused, but rather taken with the idea; “anyhow,” 
he said ‘ it'll do as well as any other one.” 

When, however, we told Don Ricardo during the course of the day, he 
was perfectly insane on the subject. ‘‘ What luck!” he cried; “ why, 
it’s a certainty. Oh! we must send all over Spain for it.” 

I ought perhaps to say, that at the commencement of every month 
a certain number of tickets are sent to each town throughout Spain, 
—according to the size of the town, so many tickets. On inquiry at the 
lottery office we found that 13,431 had gone to Badajoz, which Don 
Ricardo immediately declared to be a very lucky town: he knew in fact 
where the large prizes had been won for the last twenty years, and I 
daresay the names of the winners. He then announced to us that 
some one must be sent to Badajoz directly to buy this ticket, and even 
proposed to go himself. However, when we came to discuss the subject 
quietly, we represented to him that very likely the ticket would be sold 
when he got there, then the difficulty of finding the purchaser, and lastly, 
supposing all the rest done, the almost impossibility of getting the owner 
of 13,431 to surrender his prize for anything like a fair price—for his 
suspicions that it was a lucky ticket would be immediately aroused when 
he found we wanted to purchase it. Taking all these things into con- 
sideration, we decided that 18,481 should take its chance, and that we 
would have no ticket at all. Before the lottery was drawn, Lord E 
and I left Madrid for Seville. Directly the winning numbers are known 
they are telegraphed all over Spain, and posted up in the most conspicuous 
places. It was about ten days after this, that coming home from the 
opera one evening, we stopped under an archway, and under an oil lamp 
read the list of winning numbers just posted up. Well! I don’t ask 
any one to believe it, but there was 13,431 as large as life. I don’t 
try to account for it. I can’t! Don Ricardo’s state of mind is better 
imagined than expressed. What a letter he wrote! 

Here in Seville we made the acquaintance of Jose Rodriguez, who 
met his death shortly afterwards in the Plaza at Madrid. He was better 
known to his friends as Pepe. He was certainly one of the most cool and 
daring fellows in the ring I ever saw. I remember Lord E saying to 
him one day, ‘You'll be killed, to a certainty, Pepe, if you don’t take 
more care of yourself.” 

‘‘ Well, Seftor Conde,” he replied, ‘if we are not killed sometimes, 
bull-fighting would very soon come to an end.” 

Here too we met Dominguez, who was still fighting, though with only 
one eye. His escape was really marvellous. He had fallen in trying to 
escape the charge of a bull, and immediately lay (as torreadors always 
do,) perfectly quiet. The bull snuffed at him, and gave a dig at his head 
with one horn, which was rather curved: it drove into the mouth of 
Dominguez, carrying away two or three teeth, and then up and out of the 
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eye. The horn was then withdrawn, and the bull galloped off without doing 
him further damage. This is a well-known fact, and I daresay some who 
read this may have been eye-witnesses to the same. He was.a clever and 
powerful torreador, but evidently suffered much from the loss of his eye ; 
the chance of the bull getting on his blind side kept him constantly fidgety. 
There is no doubt that it tends greatly to the excitement of a bull-fight if 
you have personal friends amongst the torreadors. At Puerto Santa Maria, 
poor Pepe honoured Lord E by the ceremony of what is called ‘ toast- 
ing,”’ or devoting the death of the bull to you. The matador always does 
' it to the chief person in the Plaza: at Madrid the Queen, or occupiers of 
the royal box ; in other towns the governor or capitan-general. Great was 
the surprise in the grandee box at seeing Pepe march up the ring and stand 
in front of two unknown Englishmen, whilst he made the pretty flowery 
speech which the matador makes before killing the bull. Of course when 
the bull dropped nearly in front of us, Lord E flung him his purse. 
Next morning we had an article in the paper headed ‘ Entusiasmo Extra- 
ordinario,” in which it related how an Englishman, carried away by 
excitement, had flung a purse containing five ounces of gold to the 
lucky matador. 

Before concluding this paper, I should like to give a derivation for 
those who are fond of them,—one I have so often heard given wrongly, 
that I should like to correct it. Ask most people what the derivation 
of John Dory (the fish) is, and they will tell you it is Jean-Doré,: 
the French Golden John. Now this is obviously wrong, when, if you 
ask a fishmonger in Paris for a Jean-Doré,-he does not know what 
you mean. The true derivation then is this: the name of the fish in 
Spain is ‘‘ Janitore,’’ so named after St. Peter, who is the Janitor or 
Porter of Heaven; it is the fish which he pulled up with the tribute- 
money. ‘The fish also bears his thumb-mark in its head. So easily— 
please pronounce it in Spanish, Janitore—Jean Dory! John Dory! 
One more and I have done. The name of moustache in Spanish is 
“« Bigotes.” Why? The German mercenaries were the first who wore 
them and introduced them into Spain—they were employed a great deal 
at auto-da-fés and tortures of the Inquisition, So Bigots, our own 
word. 
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Che old Robes of our Lobes, 


To a man of sense and spirit the manner in which he should bear himself 
towards the old loves of his love, whether that love be the woman he 
wants to marry or the woman he has married, presents a social problem 
for solution of no ordinary difficulty. But, alas! we are not all, we are 
not even many of us, men of sense and spirit, and therefore we advance 
with careless courage to the contest with three great deficiencies—igno- 
rance of the value of the stake, of our own incapacity for this particular 
form of warfare, and with a profound underestimate of the delicacy and 
difficulty of the task which lies before us. Of course we do not like the 
old love, in whatever shape he appears. Some of the more ill-natured 
among us feel a certain resentment that a woman honoured by our affec- 
tion should ever have entertained an emotion for any one else, and the 
slightest display of sentiment in his behalf rankles in our ungenerous 
minds. In truth, we are seldom so angry as when any one for whom we 
in our hearts care for omits to dislike those whom we have either loudly 
or silently excommunicated ; but it is possible to acquire a mental habit 
of magnanimity, and in most cases it is worth while to try for it, if only 
for the serenity of body and mind it confers. A toothless enmity, which 
means in plain English a fit of the sulks, is always and under any circum- 
stances a gigantic blunder. In savage life, of course, the thing would be 
easy enough. We should dance our war-dance round him, and then, with 
horrid screams, cut his throat. Fortunately or unfortunately, this mode 
is no longer practicable; in this our day we rage inwardly, say rude 
things, and end, figuratively speaking, by cutting our own. The first 
thing to be done is to study the situation with humility, intelligence, 
assiduity, and courage. In this country most husbands and many lovers 
would think it beneath them to devote time and trouble to this matter, but 
in such a case le jeu vaut bien la chandelle. An affection that has been 
worth winning is surely worth keeping; and we may say at once that for 
the English system, or rather want of system, we entertain no sympathy 
or respect. Besides, there is a certain deficiency of control of temper 
about it, and ill-temper and ill-breeding are mostly found together. 
Balzac has said, “‘ Avant de se marier il faut avoir au moins disséqué 
une femme ;”’ and taking his speech in the metaphorical acceptation in 
which he used it, and in the same critical sense, there is a deep 
significance in it. One woman will be like the Van Arteveldes, the 
‘ stuff of which to make a storm-sail.” Her you can only disarm by 
never suffering a storm to arise which shall convince her of her own 
value. Of another one may say, “‘ C’est un accouchement pour elle que de 
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se déterminer.’’ We generally love the last kind best, only absence tries , 
them too much, for, like delicate flowers, they require much tending. | 
Of course no account is to be made of those early spasmodic attacks 
of the tender passions which are born in silence and endured in secret, 
and are indeed but the faint foreshadowings of love, such as some boys 
and most school-girls experience. There are few girls who have not 
entertained a personal idolatry, or indulged in some kind of craze, unre- 
quited and unsuspected, for their clergyman or music-master, as the case 
may be, wife and many children notwithstanding. There is no occasion 
to discuss these further than to say that they should be allowed to sink 
into oblivion, and never be made the subject of ridicule. No woman will 
thank us for reminding her of her infantine foibles, and Cherubino forgets 
all about the Countess when he grows up, and has learned to understand 
the real burden of his song, Voi che sapete. The old loves we mean are 
those of more mature years, when love may be supposed to have been 
really comprehended and experienced, and it is no use a man flinching at 
the idea that the woman he hopes to marry has ever had a previous love. 
Even if the reverse case could be proved, it ought to be no sort of comfort, 
but rather an omen of future disaster. There are persons who never fall in 
love at all, but as a rule there are none who do it only once in their lives. 
For a man then to hold his own in the presence of the old love, he must 
clothe himself in a triple armour of politeness, patience, and magnanimity, 
and must pledge himself to endure in the present, in order that he may 
enjoy in the future. Often a bold policy is successful, for the domain of 
sentiment in the female breast has, practically speaking, no limits, and to 
present the shadow in the flesh is sometimes sufficient to destroy a potent 
and cherished illusion. ‘‘ Madam,” a gentleman once said, ‘I bring your 
idol to you in order that you may view him near.” This kind of feat 
must be performed courageously, for the slightest appearance of fear or 
malaise is fatal to its efficacy; gently, for it may be a death which we are 
about to witness; and with presence of'mind, since, alas! it may prove to 
be the resuscitation of an agonisant or of a corpse which we shall actually 
see. If we perceive, however, that the issue is about to be a fatal one, 
and that our destiny calls us to act as the executioner, we have, at any 
rate, the right to wear gloves and a black mask. Nor let us be angry if, 
when the death-warrant is pronounced, we detect a tone of sorrow in the 
voice which utters it. At the demolition of a former idol, or the perishing 
of an ancient faith, a natural pang or two may be allowed to those who 
once believed in them. Suavity and indulgence at such a moment are 
the best wisdom, and l’amour pardonne tout, Vamour propre ne pardonne 
rien. But boldness must not degenerate into carelessness. He is the 
old love, and we are the new we think; and calling to mind the natural 
inconstancy proverbially attributed to women, we feel sure of triumph. 
But the worst of it is this inconstancy is never to be relied on at the 
opportune moment when it would be to our advantage that it should be 
exercised, and we even think that their failing in this respect hes been 
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greatly exaggerated, if indeed it exists at all. ‘‘ Constancy is one of the 
chief vices of women,” said a man who had spent a long life in trying to 
understand them, ‘‘and nothing cures them of it: nothing,’”’ he added 
sadly, ‘except matrimony.” Again, our star may be in the ascendant. 
But a woman often favours a losing cause, not out of contradiction, but 
from compassion, provided the failure be not of an ignominious sort. But 
if it is conspicuously due to certain faults not easily forgiven by women in 
men, such as meanness, conceit, or cowardice, we may be easy, for 
whether we remain the victor or not, we know that he will assuredly prove 
the loser. To some women perfect trust is felt to be the greatest, indeed 
the only acceptable homage ; others regard a little anxiety, an inquisitiveness 
with respect to their motives and proceedings almost amounting to jealousy 
as a proper tribute to their influence. In investigations there is le style 
coupé, of surprises into an admission, a recompence, or a regret; and 
le style soutenu, which is sometimes a prolonged dumb interrogatory carried 
on directly by the eyes, or in the passive and negative form it consists in 
an obstinate withkolding of all the usual tokens of affection and confidence. 
This often elicits an exhaustive and exhausting confession, exhausting that 
is to the penitent, sometimes also to the confessor. In such cases we 
must not fail to consult our own interests before we accord absolution, 
bearing in mind how it has been said that the inhabitants of Asia came 
to be vassals only because they were not able to pronounce the single 
monosyllable, No. 

We are taking it that the old love is of the male sex. If married he 
is almost sure, at least in England, to be innocuous. Few of us care to 
present ourselves to our old loves after a lapse of ten or twelve years. 
The highly favoured among us have perhaps been able to preserve our 
figure, but generally we have increased in girth, the soft voice and small 
assiduities by which we were once so distinguished have departed from us, 
and the effort to resume them is a grievous and not always a successful 
one to make. We have become prosaic and comfortable, sometimes hard 
and vicious, or dull and greedy, and the signs thereof are written on our 
persons and in our countenances. When the old love is thus degenerate 
we have only to dissimulate our joy at seeing him approach the object 
of our solicitude. We know instinctively that he is about to reveal 
himself to our advantage, and we hasten to be cordial to him and 
to assist him in the celebration. While he is descanting on the 
wealth he has accumulated, and the prosperity and happiness he enjoys, 
we know that he is becoming less dangerous every moment, and the 
enshrined mystery is developing into the commonplace acquaintance. 
While he thinks he is making an excellent impression by his unceremonious 
and careless allusions to former days, or perhaps in still worse taste, by 
his boasting of more recent conquests, or present prospects with regard to 
other women, we are sure he is secretly exciting horror and indignation. 
He is about to commit a moral suicide, with which we are not called upon 
to interfere, and we must be more or less than man if we contemplate the 
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prospect with anything short of serene satisfaction. But we must be wary 
of displaying this unchristian spirit, nay, a little occasional effort to save 
him, or to throw a shield over his defects and follies, will not injure us ; 
only it must not be made too perceptibly. The smallest endeavour to 
make a woman have less cause for humiliation in her old love will be seen 
and appreciated by her. We may, however, be mistaken in our calcu- 
lations if we suppose that because for the old love there is so cold a 
December, there will be at any rate just then a warmer June for us. It © 
is hard to be vexed in mind and gracious in manner. It is Richter who 
affirms that often the smiles and tenderness a woman bestows on one man 
are really called forth by her reflections about another; and consequently 
the hostile and regretful feelings excited by him and kept in reserve, may 
sooner or later, but mostly sooner, fall to our share. If we are well aware 
that there has been an old love affair between the woman we are or wish 
to be engaged to and any person into whose society she is thrown, we 
shall know, not indeed how much, but whether there is anything to fear 
by observing their reticence, or the reverse, with respect to the days that 
are past. If they never refer to them at all, they are most certainly 
thinking about them. If they talk of the matter only when they are 
alone, there is a decided consciousness and probably a disposition to enter 
into temptation. But if they allude to it freely before a third party, there 
is little, most likely nothing, to apprehend. With a slender, good-looking, 
unmarried old love, whose ambition has been not only to be, but to 
continue agreeable to women, great care is necessary, especially if we 
stand in no better position than that of an engaged man, for a husband 
has always an immense advantage in love-making, provided he knows how 
to avail himself of it. There are some moments when a woman ought not 
to be made to wait either for a word or a glance, for a provocation or a 
earess; and the husband only can have constant access to the wife. But 
it may be that his evil genius, or his idle dull understanding, shall guide 
him to choose the inopportune instant, or that, with the best intentions, 
he does what he thinks @ propos in the wrong way; and this is doubly 
unfortunate, because the manner in which a thing is done is, in nine cases 
out of ten, and especially with delicate and refined natures, of more 
consequence than the thing itself. 

In an old French drama a disreputable cardinal is made to say, 
‘« Marriage is certainly the heaviest chain which can be fastened on a 
man,” and the equally disreputable abbé replies, ‘‘For which reason 
there are two to carry it, (takes a pinch of snuff) sometimes three.” But 
it should be the pride and settled purpose of every man to show himself 
equal to bear gaily and gallantly the burden of any fetter which he has 
himself forged, and this we must do as well as we can and how we may, 
for ‘‘a purpose wedded to plans often comes to be shipwrecked,” but if 
i purpose is steadily followed up by such means and as opportunity offérs 
or circumstances admit, it will almost certainly be attained. In one of 
Bulwer’s novels he relates how a German prince aspired to assist Sir 
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Sedley Beaudesert in bearing the weight of the matrimonial chain, and 
how Sir Sedley devoted all his time and talents to defeat him, made love 
to his own wife, supported her, encouraged her, overpowered the prince 
by his politeness and cordiality, outdid him in munificence, beat him at 
his own game, turned him into ridicule, and finally put him out of fashion. 
The prince had not the advantage of having been previously preferred, 
and therefore the case is not wholly in point, but it illustrates how the 
thing is to be done. Of course a man can in law and in fact command 
the obedience of his wife and order out of his house any person who 
causes him uneasiness, but if this is the best he can do, the affection 
which custom and conventionality compel her to simulate is but the 
painful civility and forced smiles of the helpless debtor towards a powerful 
creditor. After all, the victory must first be won by ourselves over our 
own impatience, indolence, and stupidity. We remember a pretty story 
of a French marquis who chased an old love fairly out of his wife’s heart, 
and while she was morally shivering with cold and fear at the ghost of 
her own imagination, he dispelled it by surrounding her with light and. 
warmth. For her he foresaw all annoyances and smoothed all difficulties, 
reproached her without afflicting her, doubled the value of any token 
of affection by the way in which he offered it, never embarrassed her 
pride, wounded her vanity, or offended her tastes; he was tender at 
the precise moment when tenderness was, not most demanded, but most 
desired, flattered her by his actions more than by his words, conveyed a 
caress in a glance of the eye, or in the tone of his voice, in fact il chatouil- 
lait toujours le cur (there is no English expression which will convey 
the meaning of that sentence), and of course at last reigned triumphantly 
as it must be owned such men deserve todo. These things do not cost 
us much to do, or to give, and that which we receive in return is in value 
immeasurably beyond the small sacrifices we may have had to make. 

All this regards men; but when the old love is a woman, everything 
becomes more complex and dangerous, not because women are more wicked 
than men, but because they are more subtle, and also more charming. 
Here the conditions are reversed. No woman need fear her lover, or any 
wife her husband meeting his old love, if she is still unmarried, after half- 
a-dozen years or more. Single women are apt to fade. Now it seems 
horrid to admit, but the thing ought to be said, and therefore we will say 
it. There is between a woman and a man’s way of regarding an old love 
this notable difference. A woman will rejoice generously in his success 
and prosperity if only he refrains from parading them before her. She 
will be glad if he retains his good looks, and will be influenced not so much 
by the dominion he has over her as the sway she sees him exercise over 
others. Every single advantage he retains will help her to justify herself 
to herself when she remembers the past. But a man is prone to expe- 
rience a certain vexation if his old love should venture to be either happy 
or successful after he has left her, or she him,—he feels it almost as a 
personal affront; whereas when he observes that she has faded, the sight 
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administers to the vanity of his depraved nature. He thinks that if matters 
had turned out differently he could have made it otherwise for her; he 
does not wonder at her altered looks, quite the reverse, but they afford him 
a vague and rather grim satisfaction wholly apart from love. On the other 
hand, single women sometimes console themselves and thrive. We say 
“< console themselves,’’ because we are now instructed that if women fail 
to marry there is no one thing which can at the best do more for them than 
teach them resignation or afford consolation,—a consolation which we like 
to believe imperfect, and a resignation we do not care to distinguish from 
despair. But whether they fade or they flourish for the reasons assigned, 
they never present the same fascinations that won hearts for them formerly. 
But a married woman is often more delightful, genial, and even handsome 
at thirty than she was at twenty years of age. Sometimes, also, more 
addicted to flirtation. Especially is this the case when she is childless. 
Unconsciously she may do a great deal of mischief. Consciously she may 
do a great deal more. Anything of this kind going on may be easily 
detected by a bystander if he notices between the two women an excess of 
apparent cordiality with very little reality in it. Here again the conditions 
are reversed ; for an unmarried woman can contest the influence of an old 
love over her lover better than a wife can with her husband. There are 
the worries inseparable to a household of servants, children, and expen- 
diture, which tend to harass and perplex her in her efforts. An appeal to 
the generosity of one woman by another is rarely effectual unless made by 
& person wise enough to stoop in order that she may conquer, to one whose 
conscience is less elastic than her temperament. 

,. But here we pause, almost repenting of our audacity in offering 
guidance and teaching to the sex which, after all, in such matters divines 
in an instant what we after much time and study only dimly apprehend. 
One kind of old love, indeed, there is with which we are sometimes called 
upon to contend. We have not alluded to these, though our subject 
would be incomplete without it. Yet they are of all others the most 
hopeless to strive with, and cause sometimes discontent, sometimes 
despair. These are shadows or shades, and are the worst, for we cannot 
destroy them or make them expose themselves. 

The faults of a defunct husband are generally patent to the world and 
to his wife, and those of a rejected suitor are commonly recognized by the 
woman he has loved so long as he is alive to remind of them ; but we 
can neither defeat nor deny the secret fascination once exercised by a 
man now dead. 
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Cwo Grent Cities, 
(BY AN AMERICAN.) 
a 
NEW YORK. 


Seven hundred and twenty-six thousand three hundred and eighty-six 
liuman beings lie down to sleep in the city of New York and rise up to 
eat; * and not one of these thousands produces a grain of food. Yet to 
eat is what they desire above all other things. Of these 726,386 human 
beings, there are 38,056 more females than males. It follows, therefore, 
that all are not and cannot be married. Indeed, it appears from the 
last census that 423,121 persons in this city are not married.{ 

The question will be asked, Why are these people in so unnatural and 
dangerous a condition? ‘The answer is most complex; and no two 
persons would give the same reply. Nevertheless the principal reason 
is precisely, because they do not wish to raise the food they eat. 

Not only is there no food produced in the city of New York, but water 
to drink has to be brought some forty miles ; and the bursting of a pipe 
across the High Bridge at the Harlem River would produce a temporary 
panic. Sixty millions of gallons of water come daily pouring into the 
city, through great pipes of masonry forty miles long, tapping the Croton 
River ; which water the people drink and waste. These Croton water- 
works have cost about 80,000,000 dolls. ; and for the use of the water 
they now pay every year about 1,000,000 dolls. ; which, added to the 
interest on the cost, makes near 3,000,000 dolls. annually,—that is what 
water costs in New York. But it is not only this 3,000,000 dolls.-worth 
of water that they drink; there are, under the new licence law, some 
7,000 grog-shops, { which dispense every kind of drink, except water, 
known under the sun. As there are about 3,000,000 gallons of whisky § 
brought into the city yearly, besides what is made there and what is 
brought from Europe, it follows that the people do not go dry. But, in 





* United States census of 1860 gave a population of 805,658. It is probably 
(January 1, 1867) as much as 850,000. 

t+ Census of 1865:—Males, white, 340,036 ; males, coloured, 4,129; females, 
white, 376,407 ; females, coloured, 5,814; total population, 726,386. Civil con- 
dition : — Single, 423,121 ; married, 262,727 ; widowers, 7,884; widows, 32,654. 
Voters :— Native, 51,500; naturalized, 77,475: total, 128,975. Aliens, 151,838 ; 
coloured persons not taxed, 8,899; number of families, 148,683 ; owners of land, 
11,375 ; over 21, who cannot read and write, 19,199. 

t Including King’s, Queen’s, and Richmond counties. 

§ 71,909 barrels for 1855-56.—Corn Exchange Tables, 
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addition to the water and the whisky, there is imported from foreign 
countries a vast amount of wine, brandy, gin, rum, arrack, cordials, and 
other curious preparations, to induce the people of New York to drink ; 
and they do drink to an incredible extent. The importations of these 
articles into the United States for the year ending June 30, 1866, 
amounted to 6,092,000 dolls. Add to these,— 














Dollars. 
Teas 11,116,623 
Coffee 19,732,381 
2 TAD AOOR TES 49,596,000 
Tobacco and Cigars.......scssssescssssssseesessess 4,000,000 
| a 


These luxuries, of course, are not all consumed in New York; but it 
is significant when one-fifth of the whole imports is of this character. 

In connection with this matter of eating and drinking comes in the 
item of-ice. The sale of this article of luxury is in the hands of a few 
(some eight) companies, who control great means, and fix such a price 
for this commodity as they think the public will bear. These companies 
have a capacity for housing 619,000 tons, and stored for the consump- 
tion of 1867 about 504,000 tons. The retail price is about half a cent. 
per pound. : 

The population of New York implicitly rely upon having enough 
to eat every day of their lives, and yet they do not produce one ounce 
of food. Wheat is grown and flour is made,in Tennessee and Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota and Illinois, and Missouri and Maryland; and 
some 4,000,000 barrels of flour* and 9,000,000 bushels of wheat + 
come to the city of New York annually. And so with everything else. 
There is not an ox in Texas, a hog in Kentucky, a grouse in Iowa, a 
sheep in Vermont, a woodcock in Jersey, a chicken in Bucks county, an 
egg in Nebraska, an oyster in the Chesapeake, a shad in the Savannah, a 
smelt in Maine, an apple in the whole thirty-six States of the Union, which 
may not arrive at the supreme felicity of being eaten by some one of the 
726,886 good people, whose happiness it is to live in the city of New York. 

The consumption of food is almost incredible, in figures. Allow a 
pound of flour daily to each person, and we have a yearly consumption 
of flour, 265,000,000 Ibs.; of meat, half a pound to each person, 
yearly, 182,565,445 Ibs. ; of whisky, half a gill to each person, yearly, 
4,142,305 gallons. 

And what do these litile items cost ? 








Dollars. 
265,000,000 Ibs. of flour at 7 dolls. a barrel coccennon 18,550,000 
132,000,000 Ibs. of meat at 15 dolls. ditto on. 19,800,000 
4,000,000 gallons of whisky at 2 dolls., (the amount 
of the tax alone) 8,000,000 
Total 46,350,000 





* 3,393,752 barrels in 1865-66.—Corn Exchange Tables, 
¢ 8,727,216 bushels in 1865-66.—J0, 
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As there are in the city 160,000 families, this alone comes to about 
250 dolls. to each family. Meat and whisky are probably under- 
estimated. But whisky, if a man takes but two “drinks” a day at ten 
cents. each, costs the snug sum of seventy-three dollars per year to the 
drinker. 

Add to the above a few items, which may be classed as luxuries or 
superfluities, or worse, and we have,— 





Dollars. 

Tea and coffee, 1 doll. a week to cach family. 160,000 
Tobacco, 2 dolls. a week to each family use sees 820,000 
Wines and whisky, 2 dolls. a week to each family _........ 320,000 
Bugles 2 dolls, a week to each family ..ssssssssseessesssseee 320,000 
Total 1,120, 00 





Some 55,000,000 dolls. a year for these little luxuries. 

But beside what human creatures eat, there is a consumption by 
other animals daily of oats, 80,000 bushels, corn, 20,000 bushels, or 
some 18,000,000 bushels yearly. 

How does all this food go there ? and how is it paid for? To answer 
the first is possible in a degree ; the last it is impossible to answer,—we 
can only give a clue. 

There was once a saying in Europe, that ‘“ all roads lead to Rome.” 
All roads in America lead to New York. Some 82,000 miles * of iron 
rails stretch out over the land, extending from the Kennebeck river to the 
Colorado mountains, and upon these the iron horse which never tires is 
dragging, day and night the live-long year, heavy loads of food, all of 
which tends to the great cities, a great part of which reaches New York. 
The beautiful New England coast is full of little bays and inlets, and from 
every one dart out sloops and schooners laden with food for the hungry 
New Yorkers. They come, too, from the coast as far down as Florida ; 
and from the isles of Bermuda they bring potatoes, from Cuba oranges, 
from Smyrna figs, from Turkey prunes, from Newfoundland fish. The 
great Erie Canal also pours in its wealth of food, and the broad bosom 
of the Hudson is covered with boats and barges, hastening forward with 
it for the use of the city. But when it arrives, it has not yet got to the 
millions of hungry mouths. What then ? 

Washington and Fulton markets are the great distributing centres. 
Do not visit them ; they are shabby, slovenly, dirty, vile, and a disgrace 
to New York. But somebody gets from their rentals 100,000 dolls. 
a year; and somebody will violently oppose any change. From the early 
hour of three o’clock in the morning until noon, every day of the year 
excepting Sundays, a throng of waggons, trucks, and carts crowd and 
swear and collide, everybody busily intent, amidst all the confusion, on 
furnishing breakfasts and dinners to the expectant citizens. And so New 
York is fed day by day. 





* In 1860, 30,793 miles. 
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How is all this food paid for? Here is a great question, which it is 
impossible to answer. We can only indicate and suggest. But the 
reader must bear it in mind, that the smartest men and women get to 
great cities, and that their great purpose is to get other people’s money, 
fairly or foully. 

The great occupation of man in the country is to raise food from the 
earth. What are the occupations of people in cities? Let us look at 
Wilson’s Business Directory for the year 1866-7. It contains 558 pages 
of names, making from 22,000 to 25,000 persons or firms, who are 
engaged in 1,100 different trades, professions, or occupations in the city 
of New York. These 25,000 employ many hands; and range from 
judges on the bench to vermin-exterminators,—from great publishers to 
Masonic emblem-makers, of whom there is recorded one. It may be 
curious to know what profession enlists the largest numbers. The busi- 
ness of drinking comes first! The wine and liquor dealers are as many 
as 8,950. Eating comes next. Grocers, about 2,950; butchers, about 
1,300 ; bakers, about 650; confectioners, about 800. Then come,— 
lawyers, about 2,000; brokers (all kinds), about 1,550; doctors, about 
1,150; druggists (their providers), about 450; boot and shoemakers, 
about 1,600; tailors, about 1,000. But the hair-dressers, 550, about 
equal the clergymen, who number 556; cigar-dealers number 850; and 
tobacconists some 209. It is well to note that nearly all of these leading 
professions produce absolutely nothing. This does not mean that they 
are useless members of the community by any’ means. We know well 
what great good many of them do, and that they may be of value in many 
ways to the real wealth-producers of the world. 

But there are two other classes in New York, of whom it is necessary 
to say a few words. There are some 1,500 professional thieves in the 
city.* These all eat, and in some cases at least grow rich. A retired 
thief died not long since in Brooklyn, worth 60,000 dolls. ; and one is 
now living respectably in the city, who is worth at least as much. It is 
easy to see how they pay for their food. They are a body of “ very 
capable’ men, and range all the way from sneak-thieves to the best- 
dressed men in the city, who may be found any evening in the bar-rooms 
of the Metropolitan and other first-class hotels, ready for business. The 
best of these men never rob women ; that class is called ‘‘ moll-buzzers,”’ 
and is somewhat despised. 

The other class is the prostitutes. The number of professional 
prostitutes known to the police is small, numbering about 3,000 ;+ but 
this does not in any degree express the number who live in this way. 
There is no way of obtaining any accurate figures ; but those best able to 
judge believe the number of women who exist by prostitution, publicly 
and privately, to be some 25,000. 





* Estimate of an expert. 
Tt Police report, 2,474 ; in dance-houses, 300, 
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Of the other classes who may be called non-producers, such as 
merchants, brokers, and traders of all kinds, it must be borne in mind 
that every time they handle food or merchandise of any kind, it is their 
custom to take toll in the shape of a brokerage or profit ; and in this way 
they get the money which pays for their support. 

The merchant class is now a mighty army, and it wields a mighty 
power. Sitting in his dingy counting-room in Front Street or South Street, 
one man may be sending out and receiving goods from all quarters of the 
globe: he may never see or handle an article which he controls, which by 
a stroke of the pen he consigns to the inhabitants of China, or the citizens 
of London ; but nevertheless he directs currents of trade, which bear 
countless millions from one country to another, and which may be a 
blessing or a curse to mankind. We see how opium has debauched and 
degraded the people of China, how rum has depopulated the islands of the 
great Pacific. Commerce is not always a blessing. 

The merchants in New York dominate all other classes. There are 
two dealing in dry-goods, each of whose sales, in 1865, amounted to some 
70,000,000 dolls. ‘The lawyer, the doctor, the preacher, the professor, 
the artist, pay court to the merchant, for the merchant it is who controls 
money and dispenses patronage. New York is one vast market, a per- 
petual fair, an endless bazaar, to which all the people of the United States 
come to buy or to sell. The most marked characteristic of the city is 
an unmeasured activity, a headlong haste, a ceaseless business. 

The following figures will in some measure express this characteristic. 
The foreign and domestic tonnage which entered the port of New York 
for the year ending June 80, 1866, was 2,697,325; and that which 
cleared was 2,508,885. Bear in mind that each of these figures repre- 
sents a ton of merchandise brought here or carried away, and some idea 
may be formed of the amount of work done and paid for. 

For the year 1865 the custom-house returns of merchandise im- 
ported into the city exhibit :—imports 219,644,714 dolls.; exports, 
209,345,809 dolls.; all of which is paid for by the productions of the 
soil and the workshop. 

The seventy-one banks of the city represent a capital of 85,000,000 
dolls. * The daily business at the clearing-house is some 100,000,000 
dolls. and has at times risen to 175,000,000 dolls. This approximates 
to the city’s daily business. 

It must not be supposed, however, that New York does nothing 
but buy and sell. The great warehouses and shops are what first strike 
the eye of the stranger; and the streets thronged with busy men and 
loaded trucks seem to indicate that the transfer of merchandise from 
hand to hand is the sole occupation of its inhabitants. But go off the 
line of Broadway, along the side-streets, and upon both the East and 
Hudson Rivers, and you will hear the sound of the hammer and the file 





* January 1867, 84,797,200 dolls, 
24-5 
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—the whirl of mighty machinery, which, with the aid of human hands, is 
producing—producing—producing, spurred onward by competition, the 
desire for wealth, and the innate force of industry. Their work is not 
without vast results; and there are many establishments, grown from the 
humblest beginnings, which now employ a small army of men and women. 

The manufactures of New York city in the year 1860 stood thus :— 
number of establishments, 4,375; capital invested, 61,212,757 dolls. ; 
cost of raw material, 90,177,088 dolls. ; number of hands, males, 65,483, 
females, 24,721, total 90,204; annual cost of labour, 28,481,915 dolls. ; 
annual value of products, 159,107,369 dolls. 

Lest the reader may indulge in the illusion that all the people in 
a great city ride in carriages and roll in wealth, let us ask attention toa 
few facts. The year 1863 was, notwithstanding the war, a prosperous 
year to the people of the Northern States; and while surpassed by 
the year 1864, it was doubtless equal to the average. 

In the year 18638, according to the report of the internal revenue 
department, 18,034 persons only, out of the whole population of the city, 
paid a tax on incomes over 5,000 dolls. ; of these five paid on incomes 
above 500,000 dolls., and one on an income of 1,843,637 dolls. The whole 
amount of the incomes of these 18,034 as reported was 82,237,762 dolls. 
It should be remembered that at this time, as estimated, there were some 
160,000 heads of families in this city, so that the proportion having 
incomes above 5,000 dolls. was very small. In fact the vast majority live 
on incomes of less than 1,000 dolls., and live in close, cramped, and too 
often unhealthy quarters ; so that of the children born in the city, one- 
half die before they reach the age of five years. Of the 160,000 families 
in 1861, only 15,000 occupied a whole house. Some 480,386 of the 
population live in tenement houses, averaging some seven families to each 
house. These are in nearly all cases respectable and self-supporting; we 
then come to a number of 15,214 persons who are the underground popu- 
lation. They live in cellars. But this is not all who are wretchedly poor 
in this city of palaces ; 52,258 out-door poor were relieved by charity in 
the year 1865. The taxable value of the real estate in New York in the 
year 1865 was 427,360,884 dolls., which must of course be in a compara- 
tively few hands, while the personal estates estimated for taxation was 
181,423,471 dolls. The whole property of the city as reported by the 
assessor, amounted therefore to nearly 609,000,000 dolls. (about 750 dolls. 
to each person), and this upon an island one and one-half mile wide, and 
thirteen and a half miles long, which two centuries ago was bought from 
the Indians for twenty-four dollars! The assessed value of the real 
estate on Broadway alone, from the Bowling Green to Union Square, is 
51,300,000 dolls., excluding all places of public worship and the City Hall 
Park. Upon this amount a tax of about three per cent. was laid, and the 
taxes of the year 1865 reached the sum of 18,203,952 dolls.; about 
twenty-two dollars for each person. 

A large part of this is consumed in paying interests, in making streets 
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and sewers and docks, and other things necessary to a large city; but it 
is believed that some two or three millions are acquired by thieves who 
are not called professional! A vast sum is required every year to compel 
the people to behave themselves properly. This is rendered necessary, 
in a great degree, by the evils consequent upon the grog-shops, which 
abound here as elsewhere. 

The following items we may set down as growing out of these 














‘institutions’ in great part, if not wholly :— 
Dollars. 
Police department 2,211,556 
Salaries and expenses Of COULES o.....sssssseseesnee 649,961 
Juvenile asylum 50,990 
Almshouses, &c. 988,450 
Total . 8,900,957 





or some 4,000,000 dolls. yearly. 

That this money is mostly needed to counteract the evils growing out 
of the grog-shops, we need only turn to the police [reports for illustration, 
where over one-quarter of the arrests are for intoxication; and of all 
arrests made, one-half are of persons born in Ireland. It shows that 
New York, being the great port of entry for the whole country, has to 
provide for all the vagabond and vicious who are poured out yearly from 
the Old World. The vice and crime of New York represent not only her 
own wickedness, but also a large amount of that generated elsewhere. It 
requires 2,035 able men to keep the city at peace ; and as a body they 
are efficient and do their duty fairly. But, by a great misfortune or 
mis-step, this vast population of vagrant and vicious are allowed to 
become voters, and are the prey, the tools, of the base and unscrupulous, 
so that free institutions suffer, and New York has the reputation of being 
the worst and most corruptly governed city in the universe. 

It has been shown how the merchants, the manufacturers, the thieves, 
and some others win their bread. The three learned professions live by 
trying to cure or alleviate the evils which men inflict upon themselves, or 
upon one another. The physician attempts to restore the body to health ; 
the lawyer to redress the wrongs of person or of property; the clergyman 
to palliate the penalties of sin, or to allay the stings of a violated con- 
science. Their duties are remedial, and for doing them they are entitled to 
fair wages. A few lawyers, very few, are able to secure incomes of from 
20,000 to 50,000 dolls. ; but for this they have worked years, and at the 
loss of vigour, at the sacrifice of pleasure. The greater number probably 
earn something between 1,000 and 8,000 dolls. a year. With physicians 
the same is true in a good degree, though the extremes are not so great. 

The clergy receive from 2,000 to 10,000 dollars a year. In a com- 
mercial city like New York, a class of men whose life is not active, whose 
thoughts and studies interest them in some measure in another world 
than this, is apt to be undervalued by those who are dealing altogether 
with material things. But the clergy are an educated class, who keep 
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alive a love of literature, a desire for knowledge, a perception of virtue, 
a sense that truth is supreme and divine, and a belief that, after all, gold 
is not God. 

There are churches and chapels, of all denominations, 353 ; * and from 
statistics gathered it seems the communicants number, in the following 
denominations: Episcopal, Presbyterian, Methodist, Dutch Reformed and 
Baptist, an average of 320 to each church, which shows the religious 
world to comprise but 112,960 persons, in a total population of 726,386. 
At first this strikes one as portentous. But we may conclude that 
this 112,386 represents over 56,000 families, averaging four persons 
each, and this includes a recognized religious population of some 
224,774 persons; more than one-fourth of all. The city is not therefore 
given over to money-getting, forgetful of all else. Nearly every church 
assumes to provide for its own poor; and beside this some eighty- 
seven benevolent institutions are devoted to alleviating the evils which 
so far seem to be inseparable from large cities. The people do not 
intend that any shall starve or grievously suffer, though some do. Nor 
do they intend that any shall want for a decent school education. 
It appears, from the Report of the Board of Education for the year 
1865, that the city provides 268 schools, and that it spends on them 
2,377,988 dolls. ; that there are taught at these schools 206,309 children 
—of all ages, sexes, and colour. They are taught, nearly all, English 
studies, and in some of them German and Latin. Is not this doing 
enough ? Is it not attempting too much? Such is not the opinion of 
the superintendent or the majority of voters. One of these public schools 
has just been erected into a college, where the whole population may 
learn to read Xenophon, and to comprehend the Calculus. And this, too, 
in a city where to-day 500 lawyers and doctors can be hired for one-half 
the wages of a good mason. 

Columbia College, with an ample endowment, is, or attempts to be, a 
university in New York city. But its situation is bad, its buildings poor, 
and it is overwhelmed by the material influences of the city. It is almost 
impossible fora boy to be a steady scholar under such influences. An 
enlightened board of managers would lose no time in considering the 
propriety of removing it beyond the city limits, and thus begin to build up 
an Oxford, which—with its literature, its art, its science—would check 
the tendency to display and riotous expenditure which a city stimulates. 

The libraries, public and private, are becoming large and numerous. 
The most valuable is the ‘‘ Astor,’ founded by John Jacob Astor, and 
enriched by his son. The Mercantile Library is the,great reading library 
of the city, and has some 40,000 to 50,000 books. 

Amusements are eagerly sought by a portion of the people; and, nightly, 
theatres, concerts, operas, and minstrels are thronged ; but a large pro- 
portion of these audiences is made up of strangers and visitors to the 





* City Mission Report, 1867. 
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city. It is estimated that some 7,000,000 dolls. a year are spent in this 
way in New York; most of which is ill-spent—the amusements are so 
often dreary. : 

But the wisdom and liberality of the people has best expressed itself 
in the Central Park, which, in a few years, has grown up out of the most 
desolate and abandoned district of the island. Some 700 acres are 
included in it; and the visitor can scarcely realize that but eight or nine 
years ago this spot, now green with soft grass, and gay with bright flowers, 
where, on a Saturday afternoon, thousands of rich and poor gather to 
listen to the sounds of music—that this bright and beautiful spot, eight 
years ago, was a waste, a slough, a desolation; and yet it was so. The 
cost of the Park has been some 10,000,000 dolls.,* but none begrudge it ; 
certainly not the poor, and those who here get their only glimpse of green 
fields and blooming plants. . 

Let us compare the past of New York with the present. Lots 
on the ‘‘Great Highway” began to be laid out and granted to the 
Dutch settlers in the year 1643; and Martin Crigier received a 
pasture lot on the west side, opposite the Bowling Green. This was a 
desirable lot; it was near the great fort, between State and Whitehall 
Streets. Lying above Martin’s lot, and towards the spot where Trinity 
Church now stands, was a burying-ground, well grown up with bushes. 
Martin was not then quite sure he might not be carried off by Indians, and 
at night he had fears of wild animals. He had no neighbours north of the 
fort, but along the East River a few daring men had brick-houses upon 
their farms ; none were above what is now the line of Wall Street. Could 
Martin Crigier new revisit his farm, he would find the “ Highway” con- 
verted into a ‘‘ Broadway ;”’ which, starting at his front door, now runs 
the whole length of New York Island, thence along the Hudson River, 
through every town, to Albany. He would open his eyes at the tall blocks 
of stone warehouses which cover the whole surface of his door, yard, and 
pasture lot ; going up Broadway he would still see a burying-ground, but 
in its midst the tall stone steeple of Trinity Church,—the best, almost the 
only good piece of architecture in the city. If he turn down what was in 
his day the northern limits of the Z’Schaape Waytie or Sheep-pasture, he 
will be in Wall Street, every foot of which is now worth from 4,000 
to 10,000 dolls. He will see on the site of the once City Hall (in 
front of which stood the stocks, the pillory, and the whipping-post) 
the present Treasury building, where the transactions amount to millions a 
day. On this spot the Congress of 1789 assembled, and here Washington 
was inaugurated first President of the United States.t Beyond this, 
on either side, the street is lined with massive bank buildings, and here 
the financial interests of the country find their centre. If he dare to enter 





* Cost of ground, 5,028,844 dolls. ; cost of construction, Dec. 31, 1866, 4,986,035 
dolls, ; equal to 10,014,879 dolls. 
¢ Washington lived at 3, Cheny Street, 
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at No. 18, Wall Street, he will hear a horrible din—the yelling of human 
voices. Ina handsome room he will find the human beings from whom 
the voices proceed, apparently tearing one another to pieces, all screaming 
at the top of their lungs—old grey heads and beardless young men together. 
He will tremble lest murder shall be done. But it is not a fight, they are 
only buying and selling ‘‘ Erie.” It is the Board of Brokers—the strangest 
sight in the whole city, if not in the universe. Along the Hast and 
Hudson Rivers, as he catches glimpses between the lines of warehouses, 
he will see forests of branchless trees; they are the masts of ships from 
every port in the world. As he goes up Broadway, he will pass the Astor 
House, a gloomy pile of dark granite; the white-marble Herald building, 
costing three-quarters of a million of dollars—built by a capable Scotsman, 
who established a penny paper here a few years ago; he will come to an 
open space, in the centre of which stands the handsome City Hall, 
dedicated to the use of the Government. He will then pass, on his 
right, a marble warehouse, built by an Irishman, who, beginning with 
a small tape-store, is now estimated to have got into his hands 
some 20,000,000 dolls. Farther on, he will come to a mile of tall 
warehouses, which let for 20,000, 80,000, and 60,000 dolls. per annum ; 
then come the great hotels, the “‘ St. Nicholas”’ to the left, the ‘‘ Metro- 
politan”’ on the right, where, for five dollars a day, a man can get a 
place to sleep in and enough to eat. At ‘'Tiffany’s”’ on the right, and 
at ‘‘ Ball and Black’s ” on the left, his simple Dutch eyes will be dazzled 
by the wonderful display of diamonds and pearls, emeralds and rubies, 
silver and gold; and well may he wonder how they got there, and where 
they are going to. A million of dollars will not buy the accumulated 
treasures of either of these shops. 

A few streets further on he will come to another great building, and 
looking through the plate-glass windows, he will see a crowd of frantic 
women—eager, anxious, worn, fierce. They seem to be worrying a line 
of pale young men, who contrive to keep them at bay by throwing down 
before them pieces of muslin, and silk, and lace. They are not trying 
to destroy these poor young men; they are only trying to get clothes to 
cover and adorn them. This is ‘ Stewart’s,” and it is by dispensing dry- 
goods to these distressed women that he has been able to amass his 
20,000,000 dolls. Next to the Board of Brokers, this is the strangest 
sight that Martin Crigier’s ghost can see in New York. These two things 
mark the extreme “ civilization ” of the nineteenth century. 

A mile beyond this he will reach the great white-marble hotels—the 
‘¢ Fifth Avenue,” the ‘‘ Albemarle,” the ‘‘ Hoffman,” the ‘‘ St. James’s.”’ 
Here he will strike the Fifth Avenue, the finest street in the city, where 
brown stone, white marble, pressed brick, Brunswick stone, are piled 
into ample mansions, in place of the wigwams that once stood there. 
Some of these houses may be bought for from 100,000 to 200,000 dolls., 
few for less than 40,000 dolls. Row after row of these extend along 
the side-streets on either hand, until they reach the Central Park at 
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Fifty-ninth Street. Here Martin rarely ventured alone ia his day, and 
when he went it was to kill a wolf or hunt a bear. Now there is a 
throng; men on foot, men on horseback, women and little children ; 
carriages of every shape and colour, with one horse, two horses, three 
horses, four horses, six horses, filled with women clad in feathers, in 
silks,in velvets and laces,—beautiful with imported hair and delicate 
cosmetics. 

It is a gay sight, and Martin Crigier will enjoy it. He will see among 
the crowd many Jewish noses; and he will see ‘“‘ bears” and ‘ bulls,”’ but 
they are the wild animals of Stock Exchange. He must not put a bullet 
into them. But we can go no farther with Martin, who is now in heaven ; 
may his soul rest in peace, and may all this crowd join him ! 

New York is an open market, in constant traflic—a perpetual fair. 
Its situation is perfect, its facilities ample, its expansion certain. A 
long narrow island (the greater part of which is washed by deep navigable 
waters), every foot of which is available for the habitation of man, 
lies at the head of New York Bay, one of the most capacious, most perfect 
harbours in the world. This secures to New York an immense foreign 
commerce, second only to that of London. But this alone will not make 
a great city. Before the invention of railroads, the ample Hudson River 
on the west brought to it the productions of over 160 miles of productive 
country, and the East River centred at New York the produce of Long 
Island and New England. In time the Erie Canal brought hither the crops 
of the whole State, and, through the great lakes, those of the entire and 
fruitful West. The Delaware, and Hudson, and Morris Canals brought the 
coal-mines of Pennsylvania to its doors. Then railroads were made, and 
they all centred in New York. But New York does not consist 
merely of the people and the acres of Manhattan Island. A circuit 
of thirty miles in diameter is really all New York city, whose population 
is mostly engaged in New York. We may add to the population of 
New York city some half a million more than the census mentions. 
No population is so fluctuating. The immigrants landed here, between the 
years 1851 and 1863, were 2,534,671. Then from all quarters come hither 
the active, the ambitious, the hopeful, the despairing, to try their luck in 
the great wheel of life. Everything is stimulated to the utmost, and great 
successes and great failures are the result. The prizes are great, the risks 
heavy, the temptations strong ; and the effect of all this is seen upon cha- 
racter. The men (the ambitious ones who aim high) have a bold, adventurous, 
daring air which attracts attention. ‘They dress well, eat well, and spend 
much money—when they can. ‘They do not fear to undertake great enter- 
prises and to incur heavy responsibilities. If they fail, they get up and try 
again; and some of the most successful are they who have been ruined 
more than once. They love great houses, and fine horses, and costly 
furniture; they know little of literature, less of art; but are beginning 
to believe there is something in them, though what it is, is quite vague. 
The women are not unlike the men; handsome, stylish, courageous, 
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and a little reckless. They love clothes, jewels, and “society ;” fear the 
frowns of ‘‘ Mrs. Grundy,” and must live in the enchanted district which 
lies between the Fourth and Sixth Avenues, Union Square, and the Park. 
In this fascinating region rents range from 2,000 to 10,000 dolls. a year, 
and the general expenditure must be upon that scale. This of course 
is what is called the “ best society.’’ The extremes are wide apart. The 
woman of the “best society” has nothing to do but spend money. She 
is absolutely without occupation, without duty, without care. But, alas! 
she is human ; she has nerves and she has dyspepsia, and she has ungrati- 
fied ambition ; and who can alleviate her sufferings ? 

“Society,” as it is called, is constantly shifting—it is a kaleidoscope. 
The figures of ten years ago are no longer seen; a few fossils here and 
there may remain, but the fashionable crowd of ten years since are all 
departed, gone, gone, no one knows whither, and no one cares. New 
York is too busy, too eager, to spend any time in useless sentiment, to stop 
in its career and drop a tear upon blasted hopes or ruined fortunes. ‘‘ Let 
the dead bury the dead,” is the safer charity. No one knows the person 
who lives in the next house. Marriage is getting to be a more and more 
difficult problem—difficult, if not impossible, to solve. Young women do 
absolutely nothing, and naturally enough desire to begin life where 
their mothers leave it. It is impossible ; for few young men have fortunes 
to begin with, few ever have them at all. 

The other extreme may be found in Cherry Street in any stormy night 
of winter—four or five families, men, and women, and little children, in a 
cellar reeking with damps; a dwelling-place without fire, without beds, 
except straw and rags; human creatures without food, without friends, 
without hope. Fifteen thousand of this class. Between these two classes 
come the great majority of the population, who live decently, work hard, 
and enjoy a fair measure of worldly comfort. But there are no idle people 
in New York, and no amusements for idle people. Idle people, therefore, 
soon weary of it and fly to Paris. 

And this is what the 1,100 occupations and professions of the city pro- 
duce—a few very rich, some very poor, neither class very happy; and the 
great mass, neither poor nor rich, nor happy nor wretched. It is a singular 
thing that there is hardly an instance, perhaps not one, where a rich man 
has made use of his inherited wealth to achieve distinction in any of the 
departments of science, literature, or art. Few, if any, engage in politics, 
and few carry on from generation to generation the business which their 
fathers have builded up. The community has no hold upon men of wealth 
and ability. No man of this class (if not instigated by selfish motives) now 
devotes himself to the public service or looks after the public good. The 
city government has, of course, fallen into the hands of men who know 
how to use it for their own purposes, and who are unscrupulous enough 
to make the most of their knowledge. To be sure, spasmodic efforts are 
made to rescue the city from their hands ; but under the system of universal 
sufirage, which gives all power to the ignorant, the foolish, and the base, 
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such efforts are useless. Even judges are elected by this class, and most 
of them for but four years. The consequence is, a steady deterioration of 
the bench, and an alarming contempt for justice and law. 

But the city is an attractive place, for it is all bustle, movement, life ; 
the streets are crowded with carriages and carts, the side-walks with a well- 
dressed multitude who wear no appearance of misery, but on the contrary 
have every aspect of success and satisfaction. They are agreeable to look at, 
much more attractive than the shabby and the ill-to-do. New York does 
divert the eye and occupy the mind. In fine, it may be said to combine 
the attractions and the evils of Liverpool and Paris. It is a place to make 
money, and it is a place to spend it ; but it is much more easy to spend it 
than to make it. 

This is what Martin Crigier’s holding has grown into, in some time 
less than two centuries and a quarter. A “ big thing;” but a slow, 
laborious process has its growth been, compared with the rise of the second 
great American city we propose to notice. 





SAN FRANCISCO. 


Hisroricauyy, San Francisco is a baby amongst great cities. New York 
is of no great antiquity, but compared with her young sister she is as 
Damascus by the side of London—Rome by the side of Manchester. 
Her oldest inhabitant is, so to speak, not yet of age. Twenty summers 
since, San Francisco city had no existence. Now, 100,000 live people 
call themselves Franciscans ; and already her foreign commerce is next 
in importance to that of New York and Boston. Her exports of gold and 
silver amount to nearly 100,000,000 dollars a year ; and now (1867) she 
has stretched her hand across and grasps at the commerce of the whole 
continent of Asia. 

For an extent of 2,000 miles the blue waters of the broad Pacific 
wash the shores of the continent, and in that whole distance there is but 
one safe harbour for ships to shelter in. There, in latitude 37° 48’ north, 
the ocean breaks through the white hills of sand, and within the ‘‘ Golden 
Gate ” spreads out the spacious and beautiful bay of San Francisco. 

How much of the history of this world is accident, or what seems 
such! For thousands of years this fine harbour has waited, with open 
gates, for the commerce of man. It did not come ; but in January of the 
year 1848 the race-diggers at Captain Sutter’s mill threw out with the earth 
golden grains. Then thousands poured into California, and spread 
themselves over the barren sand-hills of San Francisco; then ships of 
all nations came flocking in ; then houses rose out of the sand as if by 
magic, and churches and palaces, until now we see there a great city, the 
third in its foreign commerce in America. Whence the name, and why a 
Spanish and a Catholic name for an American and a Protestant city ? 
In the year 1776, two of those earnest, wonderful, self-sacrificing souls 
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whom the Roman Catholic Church has sent out over the world, came to 
this barren coast and established a ‘“ Mission,’ built monasteries and 
schools, and planted vineyards, and raised sheep and cattle, and did what 
they might to civilize and christianize the Indians who then occupied the 
country. These two men were Spaniards and Franciscan monks, and 
they called their Mission San Francisco de Assisi. Three miles south of 
the present city the old ‘ Mission,” built of bricks, still stands. The 
good monks have long since departed, but the city is still called San 
Francisco. On the spot formerly occupied by a solitary house, built by 
an adventurous settler in 1835, now stands a. spacious and elegant City 
Hall, in front of which spreads out Portsmouth Square, the plaza of the 
city. Not far from this are the Mint, the Hospital, and the Custom-house, 
which cost 800,000 dollars. In fine, a city covering nine square miles 
now lies within and upon the white sand-hills called Telegraph, Rincon, 
and Russian ; a city with decent streets, excellent churches, ample school- 
houses, plenty of water, and one of the finest of harbours. Behind her 
are the richest gold and silver mines of the world, and a breadth of two 
and a half million acres* of improved farming-lands, which in 1860 
produced 6,000,000 bushels of wheat, potatoes which weighed six pounds, 
beets that measured eight inches in diameter, and cattle and horses 
innumerable. In so short a space of time were the desolate sand-hills 
transformed into a great city. Gold was discovered in the spring of 1848, 
and by the year 1849, 30,000 people had left the old States, had crossed 
arid deserts, scaled two ranges of snowy mountains, and had left more 
than 4,000 of their number dead on the way: such fearful sacrifices they 
made to reach the land of gold. 

In the early days San Francisco was a strange place. A large portion 
of the population lived in tents, and slept on the ground ; men of elegant 
cultivation wore red shirts and did their own cooking ; every man was his 
own porter, and no man was ashamed to do the most menial work. 
Washing cost eight dolls. per dozen ; a bowling-alley was rented for 5,000 
dolls. per month in gold, the Parker House for 110,000 dolls. a year, 
60,000 dolls. of which was paid by the gambling-rooms ; the wages of 
servants was 100 dolls. to 200 dolls. per month; and a good dray-horse 
could earn 100 dolls. per day. At first, gambling, drinking, and reckless 
adventure were the rule, not the exception. But no Anglo-Saxon race 
continues a gambling, drinking, and reckless people. Gambling is now 
illegal ; and to-day every woman in the city shapes herself after Parisian 
fashion-plates, and every man arrays himself in “store clothes” and 
‘“‘biled shirts,” ¢ and goes about his business after the manner of a sober 
citizen. The best people decided, and the whole body quickly deter- 
mined, that San Francisco should be no scorn and byword to men. A 
few details will best express what they have attempted, what they have 





* Census of 1860. 
} Native terms for broadcloth and white linen. 
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done. First, as regards education. It may amaze us of older and more 
cautious towns to note the energy with which, in a purely mercantile 
community, the subject of schools has been taken hold of. The Fran- 
ciscans have built some thirty-one school-houses of different grades, rising 
to Latin Schools and High Schools. The Lincoln School building is, . 
perhaps, the most eligible building for its purpose in America. It is built 
of brick—the architecture that of Renaissance, surmounted with a Mansard 
roof. It is thoroughly ventilated, and provided with water; has wide 
staircases, a large play-room, is 141 feet in length, and can accommodate 
with ease 900 scholars. Some 8,000 pupils attend these schools, and are 
taught by a corps of 178 of the most accomplished teachers that can be 
had, whose pay varies from 600 to 2,500 dolls. a year. The whole 
expenditure for the’year 1865 was 849,818 dolls. 

Besides public institutions, there are eighty private schools in San 
Francisco, of every degree of excellence, of which the Roman Catholics 
have twelve of the largest and most adequately endowed. The Union 
College and University School, and the California Institute for young 
ladies, cannot, in the estimation of Franciscans at least, be surpassed 
anywhere. ‘Then, tho California College is in a fair way to be adequately 
endowed and sustained ; and to secure this, the Franciscans have set to 
work in their vigorous way to raise a fund of at least 100,000 dolls. It is 
evident, from these statistics, that the citizens do not mean to send their 
children away to Eastern or European towns to obtain an education, 
which they believe they can as well secure at home. 

While the city has run a race for wealth and material good, it has not 
neglected to provide liberally for the destitute and the afflicted. Orphan- 
houses, relief-societies, prisoners’-aid societies, industrial schools, &c., are 
well advanced in number and efficiency ; and public and private charity is 
desirous to do its utmost in all ways that mark a Christian civilization ; 
and Jews and Chinese join in the good work. But there are no paupers 
there, and one rarely meets a beggar. Money and work, as yet, dominate 
population. 

Libraries are well represented. The Mercantile Library has a collee- 
tion of over 20,000 volumes, and the Odd Fellows’, Mechanics’, Christian 
Association, California Pioneers, and the Verein, each have a large and 
valuable collection. Some of the principal hotels also furnish ample 
reading for their guests ; and the ‘‘ What Cheer?” Hotel not only has a 
library of 5,000 volumes, but it also has a Natural History cabinet, a 
good number of paintings, and several pieces of good statuary. 

The first-class ‘hotels generally, such as the ‘ Occidental,” the 
‘¢ Cosmopolitan,” ‘‘ Lick House,” and the “ Russ,” approach in character 
the best hotels of other cities. But this “‘ What Cheer?” Hotel is a 
Yankee shoot grafted upon a California stock, and proves a most 'pro- 
fitable growth. All is done for cash; your bed is paid for before 
you get into it. A large restaurant supplies 4,000 meals a day, at 
prices ranging from 15 cents. upwards, and consumes daily as follows :— 
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eggs, 100 dozen ; sugar, 1 barrel ; butter, 100 pounds; flour, 3 barrels ; 
potatoes, 500 pounds; beef, pork, mutton, lamb, and fish, 700 pounds ; 
raisins, 2 boxes; pies, 150; turkeys and chickens, 400 pounds; milk, 
400 quarts. Ample means are provided for you to black your own boots 
free, and the library of 5,000 volumes is open to all. There is no bar. 
The house has one more remarkable peculiarity—no women are allowed 
within it; the servants are all men. It pays at the rate of 80,000 to 
40,000 dolls. per year. 

San Francisco has no lack of places of recreation or amusement. 
Besides theatres, which flourish, are to be found ‘‘ Concordia societies,” 
‘« Avonites,” ‘‘ Base-ball clubs,”’ “‘ Sanger-bunds,” “‘ Cricket-clubs,”’ “‘ Rifle- 
clubs,” ‘Turn Vereins,” ‘ Philharmonics ;’’ and its people enjoy all 
their pleasures with a gusto and abandon which more conservative peoples 
know little of. The Press is represented by some forty-seven daily and 
weekly papers, which as a whole aim high. French, Italians, Germans, 
and Spaniards read the news in their own language. 

Along with the school and the press, the claims of religion have not 
been neglected in San Francisco. As early as the 8th of May, 1849, a 
public meeting was called for the purpose of ascertaining “‘ the prevailing 
sentiment in relation to the establishment of a church in the town of San 
Francisco.” The ‘ prevailing sentiment’’ has, in eighteen years, built 
up forty-three churches. Of these the most elegant and most expensive 
are—the St. Mary’s Cathedral, the Calvary, Presbyterian, and the Jewish 
Emanuel. The leading sects are the Catholics and the Methodists. 
Many of the churches are well supported. One of them yields a rental of 
27,000 dollars.* 

Assuming the same number of members as in the leading denomina- 
tions of New York (320 to each church), San Francisco would seem to be 
one of the most religious cities in the world. But the Methodist societies 
represent an average of but 121 to each church, and the average of all 
probably does not exceed 200. This estimate shows that about one- 
quarter of the population may be recognized as belonging to the religious 
world. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association numbers near 400 members, 
and the Sunday schools give spiritual instruction to about 11,000 children. 

Sunday is observed decorously, and is marked by a cessation of busi- 
ness, except among the Jewish merchants, who on that day ply a thriving 
trade. The Chinese, too, are willing to work on that day and every day. 
They might be called the “devotees of labour;” and spare no pains to 
achieve that measure of success which will permit them to return to lay 
their bones with their ancestors in their beloved China. 

The Franciscans are not only careful to live well and in good compass, 
but they have provided handsomely for deceased citizens. Cemeteries 
have been laid out and planted with care and order, and ‘“ Calvary ” and 





* San Francisco Directory, 1865. 
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‘«‘ Lone Mountain ” attract the stranger, as they do the inhabitants on the 
fine Sunday afternoons, as a pleasant resort. Some of the monuments 
erected are costly and in good taste. 

The climate of San Francisco is peculiar, but not disagreeable. 
During the summer and autumn the prevailing winds are north-westerly, 
coming in from the ocean, and it is usual for a warm morning to be 
succeeded by a cold afternoon, as then the wind begins to blow; in the 
afternoon, therefore, woollen is the universal wear. Sometimes, however, 
these winds raise the sand from the surrounding hills, and send it sweep- 
ing through the streets. At evening the wind subsides, and then the 
temperature is charming. The autumn and winter months have a pre- 
vailing south-west wind, which brings rain. The thermometer during the 
summer rarely rises above 90°, or sinks in the winter below 50°. 

During all its first years San Francisco was built and sustained and 
fed by the capital of the East, and its food was sent out from Boston 
and New York. But now California produces yearly some 12,000,000 
bushels of wheat, some 19,000,000 bushels of barley, and in 1864 she 
shipped some 7,000,000 pounds of wool.* Between the years 1856 
and 1865 she sent away 1,000,000,000 of gold and silver. To-day 
she is shipping flour—10,000 barrels by each steamer—to New York, 
and wines in quantities; provisions, too, to the Sandwich Islands; and 
the first return steamer from China brought an order for 10,000 dolls.- 
worth of Californian leather for the kingdom of Japan. Fruits and 
garden vegetables are most luxuriant ; and the San Franciscans now eat 
the best of grapes, cherries, and pears, almost all the year round. The 
‘‘ Bartlett’ pea continues in market for a period of five months, and a 
Dr. Adams of the San José has perfected his secret, so that he preserves 
the Easter beurré and other pears through the winter up to May in all 
their perfection, and supplies the market. 

The merchants, of course, are the leading men of the city. They are 
bold, often reckless, in their transactions ; but they are not as a class in 
bad repute. These merchants, by shrewdness and daring, have produced 
surprising results. Beside the great business-houses, are some remarkable 
business organizations. The California Steam Navigation Company plies 
its boats in all waters of the State that can be cut by keel, and thus 
it centres all the productions, and all the trade, at this city. The Wells 
Fargo Express Company has its agents at every village, every mine, and 
every ranch ; it carries all letters and all money, all gold-dust, and all 
packages, faithfully and swiftly, and makes enormous profits for its stock- 
holders. In the year 1864, it purchased some two and a quarter millions 
United States’ stamped envelopes, which is significant of the extent of its 
business. It acts as a private post-office, a banker and a carrier, through- 
out the mining districts of California, Idaho, Nevada and Washoe; and 
by this time no doubt it has an office under one of the ‘ big trees”’ of the 
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Yosemite Valley. The Pacific Mail Company owns one of the grandest of 
steam navies, and controls the passenger and freight carriage of two oceans. 

The exports to China, in the year 1866, reached the sum of 7,999,140 
dolls., and the total exports the sum of 73,458,478 dolls. 

Manufactures are starting, and the same energy marks their inception, 
and no doubt the same success will attend their development as has 
characterized all other undertakings in San Francisco. Already an exten- 
sive woollen mill is established in the city, the proprietor of which enjoys 
the double advantage of Scotch blood and a Massachusetts training. Here 
over a million pounds of California grown wool are annually converted 
into blankets, &c., of a superior manufacture. Machine-shops and other 
branches of industry are already extensive, and are growing, and cotton- 
mills are started ; and before long San Francisco promises to present the 
same great variety of occupations as marks older cities. 

It may be said that San Francisco has not made itself, and has cost 
much. The first emigration, of 1849, cost more than four thousand lives 
of active, stalwart men; subsequent exposures and excesses destroyed ten 
times that number at least ; so that the bones of men have been the foun- 
dations of the city. Pen cannot write nor imagination conceive the 
sacrifices of comfort, the hardship and sickness and suffering, that these 
hoping thousands endured before Eldorado became a fit habitation for 
man. Year after year saw thousands, accustomed to the comforts and 
luxuries of older societies, digging deep into the bowels of the earth, 
damming rivers, changing watercourses, blasting mountains, in search of 
gold; their food coarse and scant, their bed a blanket and the soft earth. 
No bright hearth welcomed them when weary, no woman’s smile greeted 
their coming, no kind hand softened the sufferings of fever. Many found 
their only solace in drink and gambling, and many a one laid down his 
life and left no sign. But this was not the worst. At the news of gold, 
the loose floating elements of society flowed hither, not only from the 
United §tates, but from Mexico, Europe, Asia. The city early became 
filled with rude, desperate men, and crimes of every kind were per- 
petrated. 

Two crises in the history of the city were brought about by the 
prevailing spirit of lawlessness,—the first in 1851, the second in 1856. 
Thieves,’ robbers, incendiaries, gamblers, murderers, walked the streets 
openly and defied the law. No life, no property was safe ; no regard was 
paid to honour, to morality, to decency. If the criminals were appre- 
hended, their trials dragged; a criminal could not be convicted, or if 
convicted, he somehow escaped to again prey upon his kind, Ordinary 
laws were powerless under such circumstances. 

At length a few of the more resolute citizens determined to act 
for themselves, and combined themselves into a “ Vigilance Committee.” 
They professed to be assisting the law, but they took the law into their 
own hands, took the prisoners from lawful custody, tried them, and if 
guilty of serious crimes hanged them on the spot. This committee in- 
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creased in numbers,* was thoroughly organized, had its own bylaws, 
and a certain number of them were always on duty. They examined 
the resorts of thieves and scoundrels; apprehended some, hanged some, 
banished others. For a time there was a reign of terror, but it was terror 
only to the desperadoes and scoundrels. Whether or not the end 
justified the means—it is certain they scared ruffianism from San 
Francisco for a time. In such a city as San Francisco, uncommon 
villany induces uncommon means to suppress it. Only a few years ago 
our newspapers contained a terrible account of the death of a notorious 
bully and gambler. Law, honour, decency, life, he held in contempt. 
The people rose against him; he fled to his own house for safety and 
barricaded his doors, and no one dared to break in. They surrounded 
the house and watched and waited ; they filled the opposite houses and 
windows with armed men. Through his own windows they could see his 
motions but dimly. At last, after a day and a night, the desperate man 
approached the window, perhaps to see if his enemies had left him, 
perhaps to see the sunlight, perhaps tired of his wretched life: then he 
was shot dead. 

The infant city had to contend against another enemy. Five most 
destructive fires devastated it between 1849 and 1851, destroying houses 
and property to an enormous extent. This loss had to be overcome, and, 
of course, considerably retarded the progress of the city. 

One of the peculiarities of the earlier population was great dispro- 
portion of the sexes. In 1852, the number of white males was 29,165 to 
5,154 females. Add to these the transient population, and the number 
of men is increased to nearly 85,000. In 1860 the disproportion was 
diminished to 83,990 males to 21,636 females ; now it is still less. 

The circumstances of its early history have in a degree given character 
to the people. It is no longer gross, reckless, immoral ; but it is a worldly 
people, bent upon gold and the things which gold buys ; and it grasps at 
these with a peculiar energy and daring. What it gets it spends, 
and not niggardly; it spends it not only upon houses and horses, 
and clothes and pictures, but upon school-houses, and churches, and 
hospitals, and upon every recognized good thing. During the war, it sent 
its silver and gold by ship-loads to succour the wounded suffering soldiers 
— it could not do enough to satisfy itself. One evening while Dr. Bellows 
was there (and he was well known as the President of the Sanitary Com- 
mission) some one cried out, ‘‘ Whosoever wishes to shake hands with 
Dr. Bellows must pay a dollar to the Sanitary Fund.” The suggestion 
took; and so long as the strength of the doctor’s arm held out, so long 
these free, open-handed people shook it, and shook their dollars into the 
treasury. 

This lavish disposition shows itself among all classes. It shows itself 
in the dress and jewellery worn by the ladies, which are richer and more 





* In 1856, 9,000 ont of 12,000 citizens enrolled themselves in the committee. 
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costly than elsewhere. The carriage and manners of both men and women 
are affected by this; all tends towards a free, ‘fast’? way, which in 
older, places would not be tolerated. San Francisco is not a signally 
virtuous city, yet there may be found some of the most high-minded 
of men, the most charming of women. But the bachelor element 
prevails largely, more than in most cities, and restaurant and hotel 
life tempts married men, and. the “home” does not yet rule 
society. Mr. Bowles, in his admirable book,* says, ‘‘ There is a want 
of femininity, of spirituality, in the current tone of the place; more 
lack of reverence for women than our eastern towns are accustomed to. 
You hear more than is pleasant of private scandals; of the vanity and 
weakness of women ; of the infidelity of wives.” ‘It is the cussedest 
place for women,” said an observant Yankee citizen, some two or three 
years from home, and not forgetful yet of mother, sister, and cousin; “a 
town of: men and taverns, and boarding-houses and billiard-saloons.”’ 

A word must be said about the Chinese, who already muster in 
California some 80,000. There are probably 15,000 to 20,000 in 
San Francisco. They are smaller than the whites, but are the most 
patient, laborious class of all, and do a vast amount of work at a 
small cost. Among them are some large merchants and some very 
intelligent men; but, as a class, they are ‘‘far down.” Among their 
leading businesses, next to supplying food, are the importation of 
prostitutes and the exportation of dead Chinese ; for every one desires 
to be buried in his own land. 

There are no Chinese beggars, for nearly all who come over belong to 
one of the five great ‘‘ Companies.’’ Each of these has a building, and 
ects in all respects as a benevolent institution. 





* Bowzes: Across the Continent. 




















